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to your doctor for advice; he is the 
best man to tell you what medicine 
you need. Goto your druggist for 
your medicines; he knows more 
about drugs than a dry-goods man. 

Stick to your doctor and to your 
druggist if you’re a sick man, but 
don’t go to your druggist for advice, 
especially if your doctor has told 
you what to get. If your doctor 


tells you tu 


EMULSION 


(the cream of cod-liver oil, with 
hypophosphites), it is because he 
knows of scores of cases which 
have been benefited by its use; be- 
cause he knows that it has a record 
of more than twenty years’ results 
back of it. 

You have no right to let your 
druggist advise you against this 
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An Elegant Doorway 
A Beautiful Window 


An artistic door and a charming window do 
more to beautify a room than any other two 
things. You can make an artistic doorway and 
a charming window at a very moderate cost by 
using the adjustable arches. They are made so 
they can be readily fitted to any window or 
door. They make finer effects than Moorish 
fretwork at not one quarter the cost. They are 
made with artistic cut glass jewel settings, and 
without. These arches are not made up like the 
cheap fretwork that you buy by the square foot, 
but are specially designed, and, by the applica- 
tion of a recent invention, are so made that any 
particular door or window can be readily and 
easily fitted. Made in white and gold, or as 
antique oak, or cherry, or ash. They are not 
“in the trade,” but are sold direct from the 


preparation and induce you to try an 
obscure medicine, the value of which 
is doubtful, for the sake of the few 
cents more he may make. Let your 
tailor, or your butcher, or your 
grocer, fool you if you will, but 
when it comes to a matter of health, 
get what you ask for. 


All druggists sell Scott’s Emulsion. ‘Two sizes~ 
50 cents and $/.00. 


manufactory. I want a good agent in each 
town or city. No canvassing is required. You 
can sit in your own house or office and take or- 
ders. It is a pleasant and profitable business. 
Write for a descriptive circular and terms. If 
you do not wish to act as my agent, but simply 
wish to fit up your own rooms, write for a de- 
scriptive circular and I will supply you direct 
from the ws provided I have no agent in 
your place. If have an agent in your place, I 
will send your application to the agent. 

This business is particularly pleasant for a 
lady, and, as above stated, requires no canvass- 
ing. Send for a descriptive circular at once. 


JOHN C. TAYLOR 
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Mnnouncement. 


HE troubles of moving into our commodious quarters, 66 and 68 Centre 
Street, New York, will not in any way interfere with the improvement in 
THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME AND COUNTRY. 

The May issue of THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME AND COUNTRY 
will be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Among the good things in store 
for our readers are the third part of “ Eminent Living Artists,” in which Mr. Wilson 
will treat on the work of Daniel Chester French ; the continuation of ‘From Cux- 
haven to Constantinople,” by C. W. Allers. “Customs of Norway,” by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen is written in the late author's best style. ‘The Choquard Farm” 
will be continued. ‘The Story of a Child” and “Men and Women of the Hour” 
will interest. “‘ The Annual Exhibition at the Academy of Design” will receive due 
attention. One of our staff will write a personal article on Mr. Arthur C. Parton. 
“In Modern Schools of Painting” Mr. Ward still tarries in France this month, 
telling us of “The Romantic School.” We will interest the antiquarians in our ar- 
ticle on “McDonald Clarke, the Mad Poet,” by William S. Hillyer. The data 
for this story were carefully collected by the author. ‘The Stage” will receive its 
usual attention. The illustrations will be up to our usual high standard. 

It is timely, we think, to tell our subscribers that the index to Volume XI. 


is now ready, and will be sent on receipt of postal-card. 
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From a painting by John E. Millais. 
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EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS. 


III.—Sirk Joun Everett MILLAts. 


BY RUFUS R. WILSON. 


ee JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
who on February 20 last was without 


dissent chosen presi- 
dent of the British 
Royal Academy to 
succeed the late Lord 
Leighton, holds a 
place apart among 
the artists of his time. 
His career has been 
a varied and remark- 
able one. At the be- 
ginning he assisted in 
a revolt against the 
popular art of the day, 
but he soon began to 
accommodate himseif 
to the taste of the 
public, and following 
it with more or less 
fidelity — servility, 
some would say—he 
finds himself in his 
latter years forced al- 
most in spite of him- 
self into a new round 
of subjects and a new 
scheme of coloring by 
the growth of the very 
taste he himself first 
helped to, bring into 
existence. Millais is 


now and has been for a long time the most 
popular painter not only in England but 
in the world, and it is not too much to say 
that he is the most popular painter that 


ever lived. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 


By this I mean, no painter was ever 
known to or admired by so many people 


during his lifetime, 
no painter was ever 
known over so large 
a portion of the globe 
as he is to-day, and, 
perhaps, painter 
was ever so well paid 
for what he has done. 


‘Others have received 


large sums of money 
for single pictures, 
but no one else has 
produced such a con- 
stant succession of 
new works which have 
maintained so high a 
price. 

John Everett Muil- 
lais was born on June 
9g, 1829. His name 
suggests a French ori- 
gin, and though his 
birthplace was South- 
ampton he was taken 
when a baby to Jer- 
sey, where his father 
was an officer in the 
militia, and where 
his ancestors had for 
centuries held a place 


among the lesser landlords of the island. 
His chief delight as a child was to color 
every picture-book that came under his 
hands, and in making sketches of men and 


animals. His parents did all intheir power 
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““CALLER HERRIN’.” 


to foster the passion of which he gave such 


early proof. When he was nine years old 
he was taken up to London and went with 
his mother to call upon Sir Martin Archer 
McPhee, the then president of the Royal 
Academy. ‘The great man received them 
with scant courtesy, and when the mother 
sought advice as to her son’s future, re- 
plied curtly: “Madam, you had better 
bring the boy up to be a chimney-sweeper.” 


“ But surely, Sir Martin, you will look at 
my son's drawings before you decide ?” 
asked Mrs. Millais. 

“Very well,” was the answer; “let me 
seethem.” 

A portfolio, brought up from the hall, 
was opened and inspected by the presi- 
dent. When the child’s evident talent 
came before him he relaxed his: grim 
humor, and placing his hand upon the 
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lad’s head, he said: “ Madam, it is your 
duty to bring this boy up to the profes- 
sion. 

Accordingly, a master was found for 
him in the person of Henry Lass, who 
kept a sort of preparatory school, and with 
whom he remained for two years, becom- 
ing, at the age of eleven, a pupil at the 
Royal Academy of Arts. He was an 
earnest student and made rapid progress, 
but from the first showed him- 
selfimpatient of academic tra- 
dition and authority. Inter- 
ference on the part of his 
teachers chafed him at all 
times. 

“ The advantage of a teach- J 
er is very small,” he wrote long J 
afterward; “the students gain 
more from one another. Some | 
are superior to others, and J 
those who are of inferior abil- J 
ity learn from those who are 
better than themselves. The 
teaching which they get among J 
themselves is of infinitely 
greater use than that which 
they would derive from a 
teacher. You give a student 
everything he needs when you 
give him the means of study. 
Education will never make an 
artist. Lectures upon paint- 
ing are of little value. Prac- 
tical lectures—such as lectures 
on anatomy and _ perspective 
—are; but lectures upon paint- 
ing, unless delivered by a 
painter who would be able, 
practically, to do something 
before the students, are of no 
use. Knowledge must be 
gained by the student himself 
before it becomes of value.” | 

Millais first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy when he was 
just nineteen years old, and 
in the same year he and a few chosen 
friends enrolled themselves in the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, the members of 
which, indignant at the triviality of the 
English art of their time, resolved to study 
Nature as it appeared to them, and not as 
it appeared in “the antique.” With this 
object in view, they took as their models 
the works of the Italian painters who pre- 
ceded Raphael, especially the paintings of 


Giotto and Fra Angelico, not merely be- 
cause of their technical merits, but because 
of the simplicity and truthfulness which 
characterized the spirit of theirart. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was the chosen leader of 
the Brotherhood, which included, besides 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner, 
James Collinson, F. G. Stephens, and 
William M. Rossetti. The Brethren as- 
cribed to art a distinctly moral purpose. 


NEW-LAID EGGS, 


Their system was one of microscopic an- 
alysis, and by strict scrutiny and the most 
faithful rendering of all they saw they 
sought to attain the truth, the beginning 
and end of all morality. ‘The year follow- 
ing the inauguration of the band its mem- 
bers exhibited three pictures — Millais’s 
“Scene from Keats’s Isabella,” Hunt’s 
“ Rienzi Swearing Revenge Over the Body 
of His Brother,” and Rossetti’s “ Girlhood 
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of Mary Virgin”—conspicuous for charac- 
ter, imagination and passion, but also for 
a certain crudeness and odd disjointedness 
of effect. The effort to preserve exactly 


every detail of every object destroyed the 
impression of the whole; the conscious 
endeavor to be simple, in an age whose 
conditions of life and thought are removed 


THE HUGUENOTS. 


from simplicity, gave for a first result an 
unpleasing effect of archaic affectation. 
The better to answer the criticism which 
their work and opinions provoked the 
Brotherhood started a short-lived maga- 
zine, which they called Zhe Germ, and, 
more important still, managed to enlist the 
enthusiastic advocacy of John Ruskin, like 
Millais himself a young man, then just 


coming into notice. “The Pre-Raphael- 
ites,” said Mr. Ruskin, writing to the 
Times, “intend to surrender no advantage 
which the knowledge and invention of the 
present time can afford their art. They 
intend to return to early days in this point 
only, that, as far as in them lies, they will 
draw either what they see, or what they 
suppose might have been the 
‘actual facts of the scene they 
desire to represent, irrespec- 
tive of any conventional rules 
of picture-making ; and they 
have chosen their unfortunate 
though not inaccurate name 
because all artists did this be- 
fore Raphael’s time, and after 
Raphael’s time did not this, 
but sought to paint fair pict- 
ures, rather to represent stern 
facts, of which the consequence 
has been that from Raphael's 
time to this day historical art 
has been in acknowledged de- 
cadence.” All the principles 
of Raphael and those who fol- 
lowed him “tended to the set- 
ting of beauty (so called) 
above truth, and seeking for 
it at the expense of truth; 
and the proper punishment of 
such pursuit, the punishment 
which all the laws of the uni- 
verse rendered inevitable, was 
that those who pursued beauty 
should wholly lose sight of 
beauty.” 

In subsequent lectures and 
pamphlets Mr. Ruskin’s elo- 
quence almost exhausted itself 
in praise of the young band of 
innovating painters, and it 
doubtless had a great effect 
upon their prospects; but it 
was Millais’s “Ophelia,” ex- 
hibited in 1851 and in which 
he successfully essayed to pro- 
duce in form and color upon 
canvas Shakespeare’s familiar lines where- 
in Queen Gertrude announces the death of 
the hapless maiden; and his “ The Hugue. 
nots,” painted in 1852 and reproduced on 
this page,-with its woman’s face so full 
of love and a mute despair looking into the 
eyes of the grave, calm, resolute young 
man, that won men’s hearts and made the 
artist at once the favorite of all. How- 
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‘works, beginning with “Autumn 


is a picture dear to the heart 
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ever, the days of the Brotherhood were al- 
ready numbered. Collinson, Stephens and 
Woolner seceded one after another, and 
Rossetti, the leader, drifted slowly but 
steadily into a mysticism that, increasing 
until his death, at times found grotesque 
and even fantastic expression Holman 
Hunt has, alone, remained true to his 
youthful faith. 

Millais broke away from the 
fraternity in 1855, but he had 
then been for two years an as- 
sociate of the Royal Academy 
and even before the time of 
“Ophelia” and “The Hugue- 
nots” had abandoned the medi- 
eval manner and the minute 
detail of his early work. He 
now began to forsake realism 
and minute technicalism as well. 
He became broader and more 
pictorial and through a series of 
most poetically conceived 


Leaves,” in which the twilight 
glow is rendered in a manner 
worthy of Giorgione, down to 
the “ Vale of Rest” and “Saint 
Isumbras,” painted in 1862, he 
seemed on the road to become 
one of the great painters of all J 
time. To this period also be- 

long “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
suggested by Keats’s exquisite 
lines, and the splendidly realis- 
tic “Order of Release,” while 
“The Northwest Passage,” 
though painted later, is in the 
same manner. The last named 


of every Englishman. A sturdy 
Jack tar, who has weathered 
the battle and the breeze, and 
who is resting after his labors, 
stands before us on the canvas 
with startling vitality. A pict- 
ure of Nelson, a Union Jack and a map of 
the world decorate the modest room, and 
by the side of the old sailor sits a fair girl, 
her lips parted, her eyes dilated with in- 
terest, as she reads aloud the history tell- 
ing of the struggle to find the Arctic 
northwest passage. During the fifties some 
of Millais’s finest efforts were reserved for 
work in black and white. He illustrated 
Tennyson, some of Anthony Trollope’s 
novels, and Thackeray's “ Barry Lyndon.” 


Trollope thought the illustrations to “ Orley 
Farm” the best he had seen in any novel 
in any language. 

The recompense in money and applause 
gained by the beautiful works I have just 
mentioned seemed, however, to imbue 
Millais with a desire for even more of the 
same kind, and for several years following 


THE BLACK BRUNSWICKER. 


his election as a member of the Royal 
Academy in 1863 came nothing but brill- 
iant yet patent bids for popular favor, like 
the “Black Brunswicker,” the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” “ New-Laid Eggs’ and 
“Yes,” reproduced herewith, all of which 
show woman in her loveliest aspects, for 
no one knows better than Millais how to 
paint the gentler side of human life. “The 
Dutch had no love for women,” he will 
tell you. “The Italians were as bad. 
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‘he women’s pictures by Titian, Raphael, 
Kembrandt, Van Dyck and Velasquez are 
magnificent as works of art; but who 
would care to kiss such women? Watteau, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds were needed 
to show us how to do justice to woman to 
reflect her sweetness.” And Millais, catch- 
ing their secret, nearly always represents 
woman as pre-eminently a thing to 
be loved. 

When the vein I have just men- 
tioned had been worked out and 
there was danger that it might pall 
upon the public taste, this most ver- 
satile of artists turned his hand toa 
class of subjects as far as possible 
from the last, and for several years 
produced nothing but Scriptural 
an other high-art compositions, all 
equal to other examples of modern 
work in the same vein, but in no 
way distinctly original or remark- 
able. ‘This period came to an end 
in 1871, when Millais first turned 
his attention to portraits, where, 
with his great facility of work and 
his mastery of facial expression, he 
at once achieved a great success. 
From his brush a future generation 
will learn to know how Disraeli 
looked when he was prime minister; 
what Gladstone was like, dressed 
up in red and fine purple; and how 
Thomas Carlyle and John Bright 
looked the world in the face, ready 
to challenge any man. Millais has 
also painted among others Cardinal 
Newman, Lord Salisbury, Henry 
Irving and his famous ccuntry- 
woman, Mrs. Langtry. ¥. 

Little save portraits of his con- 
temporaries came from Millais’s 
hand until in 1877 he painted “A 
Yeoman of the Guard,” from atech- 
nical standpoint one of the most masterly 
things he has ever done. ‘To paint an 
aged face with its frame of white hair 
set above a blaze of scarlet and gold, 
isa stern test of mastery over color, but 
Millais made the experiment, and, by 
compelling the most unmanageable of 
tints to keep its place with the silent tints 
about it, succeeded. As an artistic four 
de force “A Yeoman of the Guard” ranks 
with Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy.” In 
1877 Millais also exhibited “ Effie Deans,” 
one of the finest things he ever did, full of 


genuine sympathy and tender emotion. 
This was painted in an entirely new man- 
ner, large and broad in treatment and with 
a delicacy of color and effect hitherto un- 
known in his work. Inthe same vein fol- 
lowed the “ Princess Elizabeth in Prison”’ 
and several other historical works, until in 
1880 appeared the first of that series of 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN PRISON AT ST. JAMES, 


most beautiful pictures of children by 
which Millais will probably be longest 
known. The English are really the only 
people who can paint children, because 
they are the only people whose children 
are not merely diminutive men and wom- 
en. No such children as Reynolds's were 
ever painted unless it may be a few by 
Raphael. Millais’s “ Caller Herrin’,” Li- 
lacs,” “For the Squire” and “ Cherry 
Ripe ” show that he has inherited the art; 
and, indeed, the children that he has 
painted during the last sixteen years have 
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CHERRY RIPE 


all the innocence and the delicious fresh- 

ness of Sir Joshua and Gainsborough. 
After painting, Millais’s strongest pas- 

sion is a love for Scotland. He married a 


YES. 
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Scotchwoman, the mother of the many 
children whose faces have been immortal- 
ized in their father’s pictures, and it was in 
his wife’s native Perthshire that he first 
learned to love the land of Burns and 
Scott. “ Three hours’ sunshine in Scotland 
is worth three months’ sunshine at Cairo,” 
Millais is reported to have spoken with 
reference to the country in which he wooed 
and won his bride; and “Scotland,” he 
remarked on another occasion, “is like a 
wet pebble with colors brought out by the 


‘*FOR THE SQUIRE.” 


rain.” These remarks show why “Chill 
October,” “The Deserted Garden” and 
many other of Millais’s landscapes—he is 
almost the only living artist who is as suc- 
cessful in landscape painting as in genre 
pictures—were painted in Scotland. “ Chill 
October,” with its rushing river and dull 
gray sky, is grandly conceived, but the 
painter shows to even better advantage in 
his picture “Blow, Blow, Thou Bitter 
Wind,” exhibited in 1892. This was 
painted in the open air of the snow-covered 
moor, hard by Millais’s house near Perth. 
A poorly-clad woman sits by the side of a 
winding footpath, clasping to her breast 
the babe that is both “her glory and her 
shame.” A man—is it her betrayer?— 
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‘same year made a baronet by Queen 


-he is a man of simple habits and 
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has turned his back upon her, and is rapid- 
ly walking away. His dog, more human 
than the man, watches the woman with a 
puzzled expression on his face, perplexed 
as to whether he shall stay with her or fol- 
low his master through the drifting snow. 
Charged to the very full with the spirit of 
Shakespeare’s song, it is a most pathetic 
and thought-compelling picture of the 
sort that haunts one’s memory 
through all the after years. 

The list of honors won by Millais 
during his industrious and success- 
ful career is a long one. His ad- 
vancement from an associate to the 
presidency of the Royal Academy 
has already been noted. In 1855 
he obtained a second-class medal 
at Paris, and another medal in 1858, 
when he was also made an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1883 he 
was chosen an honorary member of 
the Institute of France, and in the 


Victoria. An ardent sportsman, Sir 
John devotes the summer months 
to hunting and fishing in his be- 
loved Scotland, but during the 
greater part of the year lives and 
works in a huge but plain brick 
house close to Kensington Gar- 
dens, London. The owner’s studio 
isthe square, plainly furnished room 
of an earnest workman. In appear- 
ance the owner himself is described 
as a hale and hearty Englishman, 
with gray curling hair and merry 
glancing eyes. In address he is 
charming and unaffected. Intruth, 


simple tastes. “Give him,” writes a 
friend, “ his pipe—a short brier for 
preference—a comfortable chair 
and a pack of cards wherewith to 
play patience, and he is happy.” 

As has been indicated, Millais is as fond 
of talking and writing about art as of 
painting. He declares that Greek paint- 
ing was only tinted outline, and that it 
was not until the time of oil painting 
that it was possible to arrive at the 
subtlety and mystery connected with fine 
workmanship such as is to be found in 
Rembrandt, Titian, Reynolds or Turner. 
He maintains that work should always 
look as though it had been done with ease, 
however elaborate, and he is not sure that 
repeated effort accomplishes this. “ The 


worst of it is,” he says, “that the casual 
critic, the outsider, does not know when 
you have taken pains and when you have 
not. The fact is, what constitutes the finest 
art is indescribable, the drawing not fault- 
less, but possessing some essence beyond 
what is sufficient. The French school aims 
chiefly at perfection, yet its work is not 
necessarily fine art of the highest order, 


LILACS, 


not greater than Hogarth, who was inno- 
cent of all finesse of execution.” 

“The question is how hard a man hits, 
not how beautifully he uses the gloves ’— 
the whole of Millais is embodied in these 
words. From the first nothing has been 
able to divert him from the path in which 
at the beginning he set himself to work— 
to excel as a painter—and undoubted ge- 
nius, consummate draughtsmanship, mar- 
vellous power of coloring, and vivid truth- 
fulness of execution are the earnest of 
the splendid success he has achieved. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY C. W. ALLERS. 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


THE LAND OF HoMER. 


WE were to leave at midnight, and the 

rain was coming down in torrents, 
flooding the streets and filling the pitfalls. 
It was also bitterly cold. I put on double 
flannels, then the sheep-skin coat, then the 
havelock, and over all the Bedouin mantle. 
Later I lent my havelock to a poor, miser- 
able, freezing, blue-nosed dragoman, who 
swore eternal friendship to me in return. 
My teeth were chattering with ague, but I 
scrambled into the first wagon, as every 
one else appeared to be doing, and soon 
congratulated myself on having made a 
change for the better. My old wagon was 
left behind to repair damages, and the pas- 
sengers, after numerous adventures and 
perils, arrived aboard ship twenty-four 
hours after us. I had been to Cook’s 
agent on arrival at Damascus, and request- 
ed him to have the harness and _ straps 
repaired, but he did nothing. Cook’s treat- 
ment of his travellers is simply disgraceful. 


After being well dosed with quinine and 
wrapped up warmly, I slept off my fever, 
and the next morning was able to enjoy life 
on shipboard again. We had to remain in 
Beyrout that day in consequence of the 
non-arrival of two of the wagons, and had 
consequently to give up Smyrna. 
February 19.—Glorious weather here be- 
low on the Orange Strand. Dinner, with 
music, in the old style. Now and then 
despatches from the lost ones who arrived 
in the evening. We were at dinner when 
the cry arose, “‘ They are coming!”” Rock- 
ets are going up ashore, signal lights are 
kindled. Great joy aboard. Councillor 
Peske, from Altona, held a long discourse. 
The weary travellers come alongside and 
scramble on board, where they are greet- 
ed with the music of the band and the 
hurrahs of their friends. The anchor was 
immediately raised, and I was snug in bed 
when the steamer began to rock. 
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SCUTARI, 


Friday, February 20.—Beastly weather. 
The old sailors are quite right, one should 
never start on a Friday. 

Saturday, February 21.—Waves still high 
and the wind more ahead. Appetites re- 
turn. I establish a society for the preven- 
tion of sea-sickness in the smoking saloon, 
and am the first to lie down. The pitch- 
ing and tossing is not so bad there as at 


either end of the boat, and through the 
good offices of some of the stewards we got 
something to eat from the men’s mess. 
Decorative pea soup with pork, bean soup 
and black bread to eat it with, sailor fash- 
ion. We despised the numerous courses 
of the passenger saloon forward, and 
washed down our pea soup with cool cham- 
pagne, while the new arrivals who had 


THE SEA OF MARMORA,. 
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gone to the saloon-table had to | 
stagger back pale and trem- 
bling to us. 
VI. 
THE LAND oF Homer. 


When one pictures to himself — 
the Grecian Isles, there rises — 
before his mind’s eyea scattered 
group of islands, giowing rosy- | 
tinted in the soft sunshine, dot- ¢ 
ted with the crumbling remains 
of ancient temples, covered with 
picturesque vegetation, set ina 
framework of deep blue waters, 
mild, balmy zephyrs, and what- * 
ever else the brain can conjure | 
up as necessary to complete the | 
picture. Our old guide Homer, 
too, envelops everything in a 
blue mist. Well, here we were 
in the midst of the scene with 
the much-be-lauded islands in 
sight. Dirty grayish - brown 
masses of fields liberally sprin- _ 
kled with snow. There were ° 
certainly islands, but they were 
set inaninky sea. Presumably 
we have not arrived at the prop- 
er travelling season. Well,our = 
society adapted itself to things 
as we found them. A crew of & 
iclers—every corner occupied, 
on ail sides gossiping and dis- 
puting, mixed with cocktail and a sprink- 
ling of grog and bitters. I crouched in my 
warm Bedouin mantle and shivered. Tow- 
ards evening the sea rose in majestic 
waves that I spent hours in admiring. 
Later there arose a storm such as the old- 
est passenger had never experienced. Fort- 
unately the wind was right in our faces. 
Gradually one became indifferent even to 
the highest waves. However, one wants 
a warm corner for comfort, and there is no 
place better than bed. There, warmly 
wrapped in the blankets, one could sleep 
gloriously let it blow as it would. Thus 
comfortably ensconced one can hardly help 
sympathizing with the captain and the 
officers toiling above in the cold. We 
dared not enter the Dardanelles at night, 
and consequently had to beat about before 
the entrance until morning. 

Sunday, February 22.—Horribly cold, 
beastly wind, and everything covered with 
snow. From eight to nine o’clock we lay 


alongside a miserable Turkish nest brist- 
ling with cannon on the Asiatic side. A 
doctor boards us and we proceed slowly 
forward. ‘The snow-bedecked coasts fre- 
quently presented some of the character- 
istics of the shores of the Rhine. It is 
late in the evening when we reach Con- 
stantinople, so long is the Sea of Mar- 
mora. At first only some dark silhouettes 
and numerous lights. Some are already 
going ashore, but to this end special per- 
mission is necessary and advisable. ‘The 
greater number, however, decide to wait 
until morning. Numerous steamboats with 
yelling Turks encircle us, and our band 
plays the accompaniment. 

Monday, February 23.—Miserable weath- 
er. A cold, snow-driving, piercing wind. 
The steamship company have placed a 
steamer at our disposal to take us ashore. 
As regards the captain, a stupider fellow 
was never yet seen upon the commander’s 
deck. A very doubtful commander and a 
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very awkward crew. 
He was muffled up like 
a frozen hedgehog. 
Every six, eight or 
ten of our party had 
hired a dragoman. 
They, that is the drag- 
omans, were all num- 
bered. Strumper had 
invited me to join his 
party, but when the 
time for action came 
we found our two 
selves alone confronted 
by two hungry drago- 
mans. things 
must be expected when 
one trusts to others. . 
We felt our purses sad- 
ly and followed our 
guides with heavy countenances. Isidore 
Brucker, guide and interpreter (Hotel 
Bellevue, Constantinople), that is the 
whole firm in one. The friendly Germans 
here had hung up notices in all the hotels 
inviting Germans to an entertainment by 
the German Society, but they had forgotten 
us passengers, and there were a whole lot 
of us who would have liked to have gone. 
Well, another time! Our ship was much 
visited. However, as my appearance is 
so little artistic or poetic, many of the fair 
Constantinople ladies took me for a weil- 
to-do beer brewer seeking to recruit his 
health after his arduous chemical labors. 


A FAMILY OF DOGS IN PERA. 


I found, however, divers cards, and one 
colleague in the flesh whose name I have 
forgotten. 

I was so disgusted with Constantinople 
the first day after our dragomans had con- 
ducted us all over the city, and with the 
imminent danger to which we were ex- 
posed in the caique which took us aboard, 
that I resolved not to go ashore again. 
The weather was, moreover, so cold and 
cheerless, and the wind so thick, that we 
soon returned aboard without even enter- 
ing a hotel. Unfortunately his majesty 
the Sultan had assigned us the place of 
honor, opposite the Palm Garden, in the 


DEPARTURE OF THE AUGUSTA VICTORIA. 
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MONDAY MARKET AT THE VALIDE MOSQUE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


pleased had our station been nearer che 
The next morning the weatner had 


mid-current of the Bosphorus, but we 
ve been, all of us, much better city. 


** HERE GENTLEMEN, YOU SEE THE GOLDEN HORN.” 


somewhat improved and I went 
ashore again, for I did not like 
to leave poor Strumper with his 
three-legged photographic ap- 
paratus alone among the wild 
Turks and ownerless street- 
dogs. We visited every place 
from the Golden Horn -cnd 
viewed the prospect from «ne 
Galata Tower to Agia-Sophia. 
We ate in all sorts of restau- 
rants, and got good food and 
good wine. Our tone improved 
with the weather until at length 
we got so far as to admit that 
at another season of the year 
old Byzantium might well be 
an enjoyable place; only the 
continual picture of Oriental 
life and ways here struck us as 
stagey and Punch and Judyish 
—an impression probably due 
to the fact that it is in a stage of 
transition from the Oriental to 
the European. ‘There was one 
hotel with concert hall, but un- 
fortunately the prices were as 
enormous asin Bayreuth. Con- 
stantinople is nevertheless a 
city which provides better five- 
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groschen beer concerts than any other 
great city in the world. 

When I made preparations for Oriental 
travel I stupidly left my rubbers in Ham- 
burg, but whoever thinks of associating 
rubbers with the Orient ? A burning sun, 
camels, lions, palms and balmy zephyrs, 
but prosaic umbrellas and rubbers! The 
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SEEN FROM THE VALIDE MOSQUE. 


very first step here in this muddy hole 
sent these requisites away up at a premium, 
and.our first visit was to the rubber store- 
man in the bazaar. Great holes in the 
streets, some of them several feet deep 
and filled to the brim with mud. We 
Hamburgers are not without experience 
inthis matter. The great new market and 
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TREE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


the old and new causeways afford the pas- 
sengers during a wintry thaw a memora- 
ble experience, but there is nothing in 
Hamburg to approach Galata. 

For a bird’s-eye view of the whole pano- 
rama our place of anchorage is fairly well 
adapted. The Asiatic coast, the Princes’ 
Isles, the old Serail and the Tower of 
Leander, Stamboul, Pera, Galata, Tophane, 
the Palm Garden, the German embassy, 
and also a broad view of the Sea of Mar- 


THE HARBOR OF CONSTANTINOPLE. ENTRANCE TO THE GOLDEN HORN, 
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7 mora and of the windings of 
the Bosphorus to the Black 
Sea, all presen a vast pano- 
rama to our view. We can- 
not go ashore here as easi- 
ly as elsewhere, the city is 
so far and the current so 
strong. Only countless gulls 
float about our stern to 
pounce on the rich kitchen 
waste, of which so much is 
thrown overboard. 

Thursday, February 26.—A 
trip through the Bosphorus 
to the Black Sea. Our pho- 
tographers again fire numer- 
ous broadsides to right and 
left. Mr. Strumper has even 

put up an 18-24 centimetre gun on either 

side that not a bay, or point, or trans- 
portable ruin may escape him. A keen, 
cold breeze is blowing. The starboard 
instrument, in spite of its three legs, 
fell constantly, and I had the honorable 
task of maintaining the ungainly monster 
in position. All three funnels are vomit- 

ing forth their smoke, and the ship vi- 

brates softly. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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BUTTERFLIES IN EDEN. 


BY VIOLET ETYNGE MITCHELL. 


HERE were six of us: The Poetess 
(known more familiarly as Doro- 
thée), the Angler, the New Jersey Editor, 
his Wife, the Babe, and the Authoress. 
We had been on what our relations called 
a “Grand Tour,” embracing most of the 
fine scenery in Europe, and had become a 
little d/asé—a little discriminating in our 
choice of ruins, table-d’hétes and relics— 
a trifle worldly minded and hardened in 
our judgment of men and things. 

But one more excursion (the English 
lakes) was jotted down as a finale to our 
gadding before recrossing the broad Atlan- 
tic, and in concert all agreed that it must 
not be omitted. 

We set foot one May morning on Eng- 
lish shores, clothed (aside from our rather 
elderly and travel worn costumes) in that 
ineffable garment of national indepen- 
dence peculiar to the true-born denizen of 
the United States. Scorning, therefore, 
guides or guide-books, we started on a go- 


as-you-please tour, with Windermere as a 
first point, deciding only to ride when we 
could, and walk when wheels failed, and 
above all to be as erratic,.as. irresponsible 
and exempt from care as yellow butterflies 
on a summer day. 

* # * * * 

Our first impressions of the Lake Dis- 
trict (received on a rainy evening) were 
not free from keen disappointment. Fresh 
from a rough-and-tumble scramble over 
the Alps, followed by a series of magnifi- 
cent views from the summits of Snowdon 
and Gurrane Tual (the twin giants of Wales 
and Ireland), we desired, like Alexander, 
to conquer other but not lesser worlds. 

Unfortunately, Windermere (of which we 
had heard it said, “There is no lovelier 
scene ”) lay enshrouded in silver mist, and 
from each tree along its banks hung sulky 
tear-drops of persistent rain. 

But when, after a refreshing sleep, Do- 
rothée and | were awakened by the sun’s 


WINDERMERE—WRAY CASTLE, 
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LANGDALE PIKES, 


good-morning kiss, and, flinging open our 
bedroom window, beheld the lake in all 
the glory of early morning, I was inclined 
to ask,as did the angels who paused be- 
side Killarney, ‘Can Eden be more fair?” 

Windermere, as I learned from our host 
the landlord, is ten miles long and more 
than a mile wide at its greatest breadth, its 
two principal feeders being the rivers Bra- 
thay and Rothay, which rise in a group of 
lofty mountains between Langdale and 
Borrowdale. 

Numerous islands dot the surface of this 
lovely sheet of water, many of which are 


BUTTERFLIES IN EDEN. 


well wooded and offer a wel- 
come retreat to the weary 
boatman, who at midday may 
choose to ship his oars ; while 
(a rest to the eye) far and near 
is the gently undulating sweep 
of green-breasted mountains: 
Coniston Old Man to the west, 
Bowfell and the rugged Lang- 
dale Pikes to the northwest, 
with Lough-rigg lying, a mere 
s dark ridge, across the head of 
- Windermere. A little south 

of the mouth of the Brathay, 
on a ridge above the shore 
and nestling among trees 
whose summer livery is ten- 
derest green, stands Wray 
Castle, a most defensible looking building 
for so peaceful a region. 

Infected by the witchery of the scene, I 
threw from me as a cloak my last night’s 
ill-humor, and after packing a luncheon- 
basket with ample provisions for a day’s 
outing, Dorothée, the Editor’s wife and I 
set out fully prepared to enjoy ourselves 
to the full, and to believe every story told 
to us bythe garrulous old ferryman, whose 
boat, floating upon the water like a green 
leaf in a crystal bowl, awaited us. 

“Don’t be too credulous,” whispered 
the Angler to Dorothée, as he handed in 
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our ponderous basket. ‘There are Mun- 
chausens in England as well as abroad ;”’ 
but the Poetess, exchanging a smile for 
the warning, retorted breezily: 

“JT shall believe everything, the more ro- 
mantic the better.” 

Old Charon proved to bea character. 
He knew every inch of the Lake District, 
from Bassenthwaite to Windermere, and 
regaled us with wonderful stories, most of 
which he (apparently) believed himself. 
Near those cloud-kissed peaks, on Saddle- 
back, was a tarn (deeply seated among 
the crags), which he said reflected the 


smile upon her red lips, flattered the boat- 
man by profound attention. 

“I have only one objection to your 
country,” said she; “it rains somuch here.” 

An old clay pipe was temporarily thrust 
aside to make easy the following reply: 

“Oh, well, miss, it donks and it dozzles, 
and whiles it’s a bit siftering (showery); but 
it don’t often mak no girt pel” (great down- 
pour). 

A week spent in this neighborhood is 
very insufficient to acquaint one’s self with 
its inner beauties, for the charm of the dis- 
trict lies less in its bold outlines than in its 


RYDAL 


stars at noonday. North of Saddleback, 
in ano her small lake, still swam two im- 
mortal fish (about which the Angler sub- 
sequently repeated to us the following 
stanzas, culled from a volume of Words- 
worth : 
‘« Both the immortal fish that swim 

In Bowscale Tarn did wait on him. 

_The pair were servants to his eye 

In their immortality. 


‘They moved about, in open sight, 
To and fro, for his delight.’’) 


Dorothée, leaning back, with a happy 


WATER. 


perfect detail and shifting colors, which 
are revealed only to those who watch with 
loving eyes for every varying mood of 
dawn and sunset. We did, however, spend 
one short afternoon wandering through 
Bowness, the port of Windermere. Here 
the steamboats put up, and hence go forth 
the greater number of fishing and pleasure 
boats that adornthe lake. The old church- 
yard, with its dark yews and weather-worn 
church, is the most venerable object in the 
place. From Bowness we took a long 
day’s excursion to Furness Abbey, which 
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was first peopled in 1127 by a number of 
Benedictine monks from Normandy, who 
came over to establish a house in honor of 
St. Mary of Furnesse. ‘The site of the 
abbey is unusually fine ; it stands in the 
depth of a glen, through which dances a 
tiny brook. A beacon once belonged to 
it—a watch-tower on an eminence, accessi- 
ble from the monastery, whose signal-fire 
was visible all over Low Furness, when as- 
sistance was required or foes expected. 
The heads of King Stephen and his queen, 
Maude, who richly endowed the abbey, 
are graven outside the window of the 
chapter-house, and are among the most 
interesting of the remains. 
* * * * 

Coniston Lake (our next object of in- 
terest) stretches for six miles 
through a leafy country, like 
a blue ribbon dropped from 
heaven. Monarch of the 
scene, Coniston Old Man rears 
his haughty head two thou- 
sand five hundred and seven- 
ty-six feet above the level of 
the not far distant sea, while 
Yewdale Fells form a pleasing 
foreground to the bare slopes 
of Wetherlam. 

Esthwaite water, a quiet 
little lake lying between Win- 
dermere and Coniston, 
claimed our attention briefly. 
It has two instretching pro- 
montories that appear like 
islands and nearly divide it 
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into a chain of ponds. The one peculi- 
arity of the place, a floating island, they 
told us had disappeared. It floated upon 
the water, and was carried by strong winds 
from one bank to the other. The name 
of the pool is Priest’s Pot ; a fact which 
tradition explains by telling 
us that it contains about as 
much water as a thirsty priest 
} would like to drink. 
Dorothée would fain have 
} lingered in the neighborhood 
of this quiet spot, having 
heard of a haunted quarry in 
a wood, which no one will 
approach at night; but the 
Editor, whose admiration for 
Wordsworth is only equalled 
by what he feels for himself, 
hurried us on to Rydal Wa- 
ter and Grasmere. 

Grasmere Lake, with its one island* made 
up of green slope, black fir clump, and 
gray barn, would hardly reward a visit but 
that in the churchyard of the little village 
nestling at its head is the grave of the 
poet of the region. A winding white road 
leads from the village towards Helm Crag 
and on to Helvellyn. Together Southey, 
Scott and Wordsworth set out along this 
path on ponies, to climb the grand old 
mountain. Leaving the Editor to explore 


* An amusing anecdote belongs to the annals of this isl- 
and. It seems that the Prince of Wales in boyhood was, 
in respect to mischief, not unlike other lads in whose veins 
the blood runs a healthy red, with no tinge of royal purple. 
Chasing a flock of sheep one fine day he and a friend were 
severely reprimanded by an old woman, who shouted at 
them that ‘‘they were badly browt up bairns, and she’d 
tell their mother of them if she knew who che was,” 
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Rydal Water and visit the home of his 
ideal poet, the rest of us mounted sturdy 
little ponies, and (for once abandoning 
our boasted independence) set out with a 
guide (a stalwart, brown-faced shepherd) 
to follow where Southey & Co. had led 
the way. I have heard it said that the as- 
cent of Helvellyn is most trying to unac- 
customed nerves, though there is no real 
danger. 

According to the Ordnance Surveyors 
the height of Helvellyn is 3055 feet above 
the sea-level ; and, when one has reached 
that point where low-lying clouds enfold 
the summit like a fleecy mantle, and look- 
ing down, down, down at the magnificent 
panorama of land and water below, it 
seems (or at least it seemed to me) as if 
heaven and earth met, and it was hard to 
tell which path enticed the most — that 
leading to the valley, or the one which 
Moses followed from Nebo’s heights. 

A curious old story was brought back 
by the Editor, who in his wanderings had 
come across a primitive little chapel in the 
shadow of the Langdale Pikes. “A good 
many years ago ” (so he was told bya rural 
historian) “the old pulpit fell, with the 
clergyman, a Mr. Frazer, in it, just after 
he had announced his text, ‘ Behold, I come 
quickly.” The pulpit fell on an elderly 
dame, who wonderfully escaped, but re- 
sponded tartly to proffered sympathy by 
saying: 

“¢1f I’d a been kilt, I’d been reet sarrat 
(served), for ye threatened ye’d be comin’ 
doon sune.’”’ 

The smallest church in England, which 
lies at the foot of Helvellyn, is a quaint 


‘little building, low, thatched and white- 


washed. The Babe—an heretical youth 
of sixteen—thought it might just hold one 
fat alderman—no more. 

There are two ridges forming the sum- 
mit of the mountain, one known as Strid- 
ing Edge, the other as Swirrel Edge, 
terminating in the conical head known as 
Catchedecam, and both overlooking the 
gloomy Red Tarn. Here, imbedded in a 
pile of moss-covered stones, on the high- 
est point to which she could scramble, the 
Poetess (with characteristic impudence) 
left floating a tiny American flag, one of 
which she never failed to carry with her 
on such excursions. Our last view of 


Catchedecam revealed the stars and stripes 
waving proudly in the breeze, over six 


British lakes and innumerable _lakelets, 
unabashed by the frowning faces of Sad- 
dleback, Skiddaw, the rugged Langsdale 
Pikes, or gloomy Honister Crag. “a 

* * * 

Ullswater our next stopping-place, h_ - 
two bends, and is shaped like a relaxed 
letter Z. At the first bend the boat draws 
to shore below Lyulph’s Tower, an ivy- 
covered little castle, built for the late 
Duke of Norfolk, but standing on the site 
of an old castle named, it is said, after the 
Ulf (L’ Ulf), the first Baron of Greystoke, 
who gave his name to the lake. Some 
insist that the real name is “The Wolf’s 
Tower.” 

The park which surrounds it and 
stretches down to the lake is studded 
with ancient trees, and the sides of its 
water-courses and depths of its ravines 
are luxuriously wooded. Vast hills, with 
climbing tracks, rise like battlements, on 
which shy deer are occasionally seen, like 
brown shadows from the clouds, 

The Angler, who had wandered off with 
that air of mystery so well in keeping with 
pent-house brows and firmly closed lips, 
came back at sunset with his hands full of 
rare ferns, and stories about a water-fall 
known as Ara Force. 

Coaxed by Dorothée, he confessed that 
a legend runs to the music of the falling 
waters. 

“In olden times a knight, who had loved 
a lady, and courted her at her father’s 
tower (near here), went forth to win glory. 
He won glory—but was absent so long 
that his sweetheart became uneasy, and 
began to walk in her dreams, often direct- 
ing her steps towards the water-fall, where 
she and her lover had met. At length the 
knight returned ; and, arriving late, went 
to the ravine to rest under the holly till 
morning should permit him to knock at 
the gate of the tower. Something white 
gliding among the trees startled him. Was 
it his fair one’s ghost or herself? She 
stood in a dangerous place—he put out 
his hand to uphold her. The touch awak- 
ened and terrified the sleeping girl, who 
fell from his grasp into the torrent and 
was carried down the ravine. The knight 
devoted the rest of his days to mourning 
her, and building a cell on the spot, became 
a hermit for love’s sake.” 

As the narrator finished he encountered 
the eyes of the Poetess, blue as the hare- 
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LODORE FALIS. 


BUTTERFLIES IN EDEN. 


bells she had gathered on the margin of 
the lake, fixed upon him in dreamy enjoy- 
ment of the legend. That night she awak- 
ened me from a sound sleep by the follow- 
ing question : 

“Will you have the kindness to give me 
a good rhyme to mountain pass? ‘Those 
which occur to me are most unsuitable— 
ass, for instance.” 

Itossed for a moment, in wrathful in- 
dignation, upon that abomination of Eng- 
lish summer hostelries, a feather bed, 
then flung back my answer, louder than 
the roaring torrents of Ara Force itself: 

“ Mountain pass— ? Why—Go to grass! 
of course.” 

Just ten days we spent at Keswick 
beside lovely Derwentwater, and_ short 
enough they seemed, though long enough 
to add fresh color to Dorothée’s cheeks, 
deepen the mischief of her smile, and com- 
plete the Angler’s infatuation for some- 
thing far less easy of capture than trout. 

The lake itself is three miles in length, 
and at its greatest breadth measures about 
amile. Its waters are singularly clear, 
and its surface unruffled as a mirror. 
Perch and pike abound there, but not 
char, which requires deeper water. On 
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one of the many islands which lie like 
emeralds set in silver lived St. Herbert, the 
dear friend of St. Cuthbert. . Tradition 
makes the story of their love for each other 
very beautiful, and affirms that in answer to 
their prayer, they died on the same day.* 

Of Bassenthwaite water we caught but 
a glimpse, spending a good deal of time 
instead in the ascent of Saddleback and 
Skiddaw, trips which climaxed the dissolu- 
tion of our tan shoes, but added bright 
jewels to memory’s casket. How can I 
describe the scene from the summit of 
Skiddaw, with the hills of Kirkcudbright, 
Wigton and Dumfries in the distance? 
Lancaster Castle and Carlisle Cathedral in 
the same landscape, and those grand old 
veterans, Scawfell, Helvellyn and Saddle- 
back, standing up like comrades round 
about. Charles Lamb was no great lover 
of mountains, but he said of Skiddaw, “Oh! 
it’s a fine black head, and the bleak air 
atop of it, with the prospect of mountains 
all about and about make you giddy. 
And then Scotland, and all the border 
countries afar off so famous in song and 
history. This is a day that will stand out 
like a mountain, I am sure, all my life.” 

Saddleback has an attraction all its own, 

for its neighborhood and hill-side paths 
are the very home of superstition and ro- 
mance. Here, at intervals of several years, 
“appeared ghosts in myriads, and pre- 
senting precisely the same appearance to 
twenty-six witnesses—all reliable persons.” 
The mountain is full of precipices which 
defy all marching bodies of men, and the 
south and east sides present a sheer perpen- 
dicular fall of nine hundred feet. 
' The descent from Saddleback is very 
steep from Lindthwaite Pike. Dorothée, 
skipping forward, offered a white hand to 
help me over a crag. 

“Have you been crying?” I asked, 
observing something flash like a dewdrop 
before my eyes. 

Sheepishly, she twisted under shadow of 
her finger a big diamond, which had fitted 
the Angler much better, and retorted: 

“It would pay you to cry, too, with tear- 
drops at six hundred dollars apiece.” 

* * * * * 
Of course we went to Lodore. It is but 


* On Derwentwater appears at intervals a floating isi” 
and, formed of matted and decaying grasses. This vege- 
table boat rises to the surface to discharge the gases given 
off inthe process of decomposition, and again sinks when 
they are exhausted. 
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a short distance from Keswick, and we all 
drove over in one of the free-and-easy 
coaches of the region. 

I am aware that I shall be accredited 
with poor taste when I say I was disap- 
pointed in Lodore. The Editor had read 
aloud to us Southey’s poem which adver- 
tises its noisiness, and the jingle of its 
rushing and gushing, its dashing and 
splashing, its roaring and pouring, was 
still in our ears when the rumpus of the 
real cataract reached us. It is the chasm, 
with its mass of boulders and its magnifi- 
cent flanking of rock that makes the im- 
pressiveness of Lodore, not the water. 

Oh! it made noise, of course; but after all 


‘the poet had said about it, we expected 


more, much more of those falls, and I think 
the Babe voiced the opinion of the party 
when, with hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, he sniffed the air, saying: 

“ Nothin’ but a fly-speck to Niagara; 
after all that talk, too!” 

* * * * * 

The summer tints had intensified on hill 
and dale since we had left Windermere, 
and the gaudy hues of mingled gorse and 
heather were unlike any color exhibition I 
have ever seen; but the Oriental hues of 
the flower pictures were softened by their 
setting of deeply green woods and fertile 
valleys into a whole that was ideally pas- 
toral. 

All about the neighborhood of Crum- 
mock - water silence reigned, except for 
the bleating of sheep and the distant roar 
of the tumbling, white cataract that spends 
its troubled life in the craggy hollows of 
Great Robinson Mountain. The rest of 
our party started on foot to search for 
lichens and to visit Scale Force, but the 
Poetess and I, loving the solitude and 
stillness, and mooring our boat at the mar- 
gin of the lake, spent the morning in sym- 
pathetic enjoyment of the scene, watching 
the netted sunbeams dance on the bottom 
of the clear water, and the fleecy cloudlets 
slowly rising off the frowning precipice of 
Honister Crag. 

Tired as we were on the following day, 
when (after a long ride, bordered by woods 
and fields, and bounded by land and sea) 
we reached that circle of mountains which 
encloses Wast Water, we did not grumble 
at the steep climb that should lead us 
within the charmed valley. 

To our right, and close at hand, the 
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craggy Screes presented their remarkable 
sweep of débris, their crests streaked with 
red and vivid green and cloven here and 
there for the passage of cataracts which 
tumble down through the gloom of the 
woods. Next, the Scawfell peaks rose 
king-like and majestic above their sub- 
jects, and in the distance Great End just 
peeped over the shoulder of Lingmell. To 
the left Yewbarrow and Seabarrow pierced 
the low-lying masses of fleecy cloud that 
like a gossamer veil enshrouded their 
crests in mystery. 

A few moments spent in that admiration 
which is best expressed by silence, then 


BUTTERFLIES IN EDEN. 


spot, but the shores of my restless 
spirit were swept by an incoming tide 
of sweet repose, and looking back over 
the years of my life as a mariner counts 
his storm-tossed voyages, I thanked the 
Great Captain for a deeper conscious. 
ness of Him whose hand is on _ the 
helm. 

“To-morrow we must bid adieu to the 
temperate zone,” sighed the Editor's 
wife, adding regretfully, as she tucked a 
bunch of yellow gorse in her blue belt: 
“The thermometer is just twenty degrees 
cooler here than in New Jersey.” 

“ An Eden without a snake,” echoed the 


WAST WATER, 


down we went, down, down, down, into 
the heart of that quiet valley, whose 
solemn lake is heaven’s looking-glass, 
whose echoes have never yet been dis- 
turbed by the throbbing of Life’s mighty 
pulses, and which has been set apart, as it 
were, for God’s audience-chamber to the 
heart. 

I cannot repeat the message voiced to 
my inmost soul by the solemnity of the 


Editor (with stinging memories of his arch- 
enemy, the mosquito). 

“ Ah, ‘if there is peace to be found in 
this world, the heart that is humble might 
look for it here,” quoted the Poetess, and 
blushed to find herself mirrored in twin 
lakes that were overshadowed by a pent- 
house brow, and which belonged neither 
to Westmoreland nor Cumberland, but to 
herself, alone. 
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OSEPH B. FORAKER, ex-governor 
and senator-elect from Ohio, is just 
now one of the head centres of political 
interest in the United States. He will 
head the Ohio delegation to the St. Louis 
Convention and is one of half a dozen men 
who in the end will name the Republican 
candidate for President. Governor Fora- 
ker was born on an Ohio farm fifty years 
ago, and left schoo! at sixteen to enter the 
Union army, coming out in 1865 with the 
rank of captain. Afterthat he went through 
college, studied law and was admitted to 
the bar. Then he entered politics and dur- 
ing the last tweive years has been four 
times a candidate for governor of his State, 
twice elected and twice defeated. On the 
fourth of March, 1897, he will take the 
seat in the Senate now filled by Calvin S. 
Brice. His public career has been marked 
by brilliance and audacity, and he has long 
been credited with presidential ambitions. 
Indeed, there are not a few who think that 
at the St. 
Louis Con- 
vention For- 
aker may 
play Garfield 
to McKin- 
ley’s Sher- 
man. But 
© time will tell. 


ANOTHER 
possible Re- 
© publican can- 
didate forthe 
presidency 


GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD. much talked 


about at the 
present time is 
Senator Cush- 
man K. Davis, 
of Minnesota. 
Davis, like For- 
aker, is a lawyer 
and a Union 
veteran. He 
was born and 
raised in New 
York and when 
the war ended 
settled in Min- 
nesota. He 
was without money or influential friends 
when he located in St. Paul, but brains 
count in the West, and nine years later he 
was governor of his adopted State. In due 
time his election to the Senate followed as 
a matter of course. Senator Davis is first 
of all an American, and his best speech in 
the Senate was his attack on the Adminis- 
tration’s Hawaiian policy. He is a great 
reader and has five or six thousand books 
on the shelves of his library. His collec- 
tion of Napoleon literature is one of the 
finest in the country. He 1s also a great 
lover of Shakespeare and the author of 
a work on “The Law in Shakespeare ” 
that has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion among lawyers and students of 
Shakespeare. It is more than probable 
that Senator Davis will receive the vote 
of Minnesota and of several other States 
at St. Louis in June next. At least, he 
will be one of the available “ dark horses,” 
and dark horses, as everybody knows, 
have often fared better than light ones 
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in the conven- 
tions of the Re- 
publican party. 


KNUTE NEL- 
son, Mr. Davis’s 
new colleague 
in the Senate, is 
one of the most 
striking figures 
who have ever 
sat in that body. 
Though the first 
Norseman to 
win a seat in the 
upper house of 
the American Congress he would be taken 
in person for a New England farmer, and 
as he came to America when only six years 
old he speaks English as well as any of his 
fellow-Senators. He has been by turns 
soldier, lumberman and lawyer and for 
many years the chief political representa- 
tive of the 40,000 Norse voters of his State 
He sat in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Congresses and then declined a re- 
election. Two years later he was chosen 
governor of Minnesota, receiving the honor 
of a re-election. Before his second term 
ended he was elected to the Senate. Mr. 
Nelson is a good lawyer and before he 
went to Congress had a practice that took 
him before every court in northern Min- 


MURAT HALSTEAD, 


nesota. In debate he is ready and trench- 
ant and his utterances always carry 
weight. His habits aresimple. So-called 


“society? he abhors, but he loves books 
and story-telling and likes nothing better 
than to sit evenings before a good fire and 
spin off the sagas of his native Norseland 
until the hours 
grow small. 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT is a 
man of many 
parts. He 
writes as well as 
he talks, and 
finds time to do 
a great deal of 
literary work. 
Just now he is 
a much-sought- 
for man among 
editors and 
publishers, and 


KNUTE NELSON, 
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could easily devote all his time to his pen 
and fill every moment of it. He is easy 
prey to the literary purveyor, for he likes 
to write, is good-natured in the demands 
made upon him, and has a versatility that 
adapts him to almost the entire range of 
current periodicals. Not long ago, within 
a single week I knew the now famous po- 
lice commissioner to contract to write an 
article on municipal matters, a hunting 
story, a sketch of adventure for young 
people, an historical article about Mad 
Anthony Wayne, a political editorial and 
a paper on how to prepare the best foods 
for a camping-out party. It is not often 
that editors find a man so prominent in lo- 
cal affairs who has the gift of writing, and 
when they do they seemingly make haste 
to harness his gifts to their chariot. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a 
very lucky 
fellow. 


Luck counts 


even in litera- 
ture. More 
than 1,500,000 ; 


copies of Arch- @& 
ibald Clavering § 
Gunter’s novels 
have been sold, 
and yet less 
than ten years 
ago his first 
story was re- 
jected in turn 
by at least a 
dozen publishers. In a chat which I 
had with him the other day, Mr. Gunter 
told me the true story of how his now 
famous “ Barnes of New York”’ found its 
way into print. The facts have never be- 
fore been published. The plot came to 
him in 1878, but the story was not written 
until six years later. When finished it was 
offered to various publishing houses in New 
York and Boston, but not one of them saw 
fit to add it to its list. The story’s travels 
consumed a year or more. Then the au- 
thor, with faith in the child of his fancy in 
no way impaired by the rough treatment 
it had received, put it away in a trunk and 
bided his time. A portion of the winter of 
1887 Mr. Gunter passed at a hotel in Los 
Angeles. One day a fellow-guest, a lady, 
asked him if he “had anything good to 
read.” He gave her the typewritten manu- 


ARCHIBALD C. GUNTER. 
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script of “ Mr. Barnes,” and she absented 
herself from a ball and sat up until long 
after midnight to finish it. Next morning 
there were other requests for the manu- 
script, and before the end of the week the 
author was compelled to institute a “ wait- 
ing list.” Prompted by this unexpected 
but hearty endorsement, Mr. Gunter re- 
solved to become his own publisher. “ Mr. 
Barnes’ made friends from the start, and 
in all 240,000 copies have been sold. The 
first edition of the author’s second story, 
“Potter of Texas,” numbering 60,000 
copies, was exhausted in a day, and his 
later books have been equally successful. 
It need not be added that Mr. Gunter 
has great faith in the literary judgment of 
a clever woman, 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE, 


SPEAKING of novels reminds me that 
Eleonora Duse, the great actress who is 
with us again, is about to make her debut 
as a novelist with an Italian romance upon 
which she has been at work for some time. 
The story is said to deal with life on the 
stage, but to find its chief motif away from 
the boards. Madame Duse is singularly 
gifted with the pen. In fact, nearly all of 
her time spent away from-the stage is de- 
voted to literary work, but very little of it 
sees print, for she is her own most exact- 
ing critic and destroys with unsparing hand 
the greater part of what she writes. How- 
ever, the romance, which, it is now said, 
will reach the public, pleases its author 
better than anything else she has done, and 
it will probably be issued during the pres- 
ent year. Madame Duse writes, of course, 
in Italian, but an English translation is 


MAUD BRANSCOMBE. 
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promised at the hands of Miss Laurence 
Alma-Tadema, the clever daughter of the 
painter, who is Madame Duse’s closest 
friend and her constant travelling com- 
panion. 


Goop gray Robert Collyer’s retirement 
from active ministerial labor marks an 
epoch in the history of the American pul- 
pit. He is one of those men who grow 
into prominence, like the oak, which, 
springing from an acorn, gradually lifts its 
head to the skies. Born in a humble vil- 
lage in Yorkshire, England, first a factory 
hand, then a blacksmith, later a strolling 


. preacher, he stands to-day among the fore- 


most pulpit orators of the land. His in- 
tellectual growth is hidden from analysis. 


Cc. W. COULDOCK. 


He chose a path, followed it like a child, 
and it led him to the mountain-top. In 
appearance he is not unlike Beecher, and * 
like Beecher he does not preach to men— 
he speaks tothem. “The lives of strong 
men have a peculiar charm for me,” he 
“When truly written they are full 
of human interest. The Bible is merely a 
series of biographies, and yet it is the most 
powerful book in all literature.” Then he 
talks directly to the hearts of his hearers, 
taking always a hopefui view of life. His 
language is simple and direct, and he uses 
Anglo-Saxon words almost entirely, pre-: 
ferring to link his thoughts together with 
hooks of steel, rather than with elaborate 
silken syllables. If the grime of the smithy 
and the clang of the hammer tend to mould 
and shape the lives of men in general as 
they have with Robert Collyer, it would be 
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better to apprentice more of our boys to 
trades and send less of them to college. 


THE untimely death of Bernard Gillam 
leaves the veteran yet still vigorous 
Thomas Nast the chief if not only sur- 
vivor of the splendid band of artists who 
in the last quarter century have made the 
cartoon a power in American life and poli- 
tics. Nast was born in Bavaria in 1840 
and brought to America when a child of 
six. Self-taught as an artist he began his 
career as a draughtsman for illustrated pa- 
pers as early as 1855, when he was only 
fifteen years old. In 1860 he went to Eu- 
rope and followed the army of Garibaldi, 
sending sketches to London and New 
York papers. He returned to America in 
1862, and during the Civil War sent many 


graphic drawings of war scenes to the 


Harpers periodicals. Nast 
did not develop into a cari- 
caturist until the close of 
the war, when the exposure 
of the Tweed ring gave him 
an opportunity of which he 
made memorable use. For 
pungency and vigor his car- 
toons of Tweed have never 
been excelled on either side 
of the sea. He has since 
lost none of his cunning and 
his services are still in active 
demand. 


Ir will be welcome news 
to many that General Lew Wallace is en- 
gaged on a new romance dealing with the 
Orient and the past. It will not be pub- 
lished, however, for a long time to come, 
for the general writes slowly and revises 
with the great- 
est care. . He 
spent six years 
on “ Ben-Hur” 
and an_ equal 
length of time 
on the “ Prince 
of India.” In 
a recent news- 
paper interview 
he gives a pleas- 
ant insight into 
his literary 
methods. He 
is a very slow 
producer. Fach 


MRS. AGNES BOOTH. 


LOTTA CRABTREE. 
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morning he re- 
vises what he has 
written the day 
before, and this 
is done so care- 
fully that it is 
generally re- 
duced to a few 
hundred words. 
Often it is thrown 
away entirely. 
When a day’s 
work passes 
muster, on the 
following morning it is incorporated in the 
final copy. In making this final copy the 
general puts in every punctuation point 
and leaves nothing to the printer. But 
the printer never sees it, for Mrs. Wallace 
copies every page, and it is her handwrit- 
ing that goes to the pub- 
lisher. The author’s final 
copy is placed in a fire- proof 
safe, the first draft being 
destroyed as fast as the 
former is made. From which 
it will be seen that with Gen- 
eral Wallace, at least, book- 
making is a very serious 
business. 


BILLY BIRCH. 


Lotta has also been talk- 
ehh ing to an interviewer and 
— tells some interesting stories 
of her career on the stage. 
She first danced and sang in 
a San Francisco music hall, and from that 
time until she retired, three years ago, 
there was nothing but success in her 
career. Her life has always been of the 
simplest, and she is probably the richest 
actress in the world. Light-hearted and 
merry in her plays, in private life she has 
been noted for the same characteristics. 
She has had shrewd advisers, principally 
in her mother, whose business ability has 
been as famous for years with people 
familiar with stage affairs as her daughter’s 
powers have been, and her present fort- 
une is due to the wise investment of the 
earnings of her long career. So Lotta, 
although she has ceased to smile and sing 
for the benefit of others, to make life 
gayer and happier for them, is not com- 
pelled to be serious or sad over her own 
condition. But Lotta’s career has been 
an exceptional one. 
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Tue other side of the pict- 
ure was shown the other day 
in a London police court, 
where a thin, pale-faced little 
woman charged her husband 
with beating her. The little 
woman was Maude Brans- 
combe, as famous and suc- 
cessful in her day as Lotta 
herself. The Branscombe’s 
face first peered out of its 
entourage of burlesque per- 
formers in the troupe of Lisa 
Weber, now dead and _for- 
gotten, at Philadelphia in 
1876. It made her famous in 
aday. For several years she was one of 
the most popular of footlight favorites, 
and her photographs were in every shop- 
window. Then she went back to Eng- 
land, where she had once been an artist’s 
model, fell after a time on evii days and 
of late has been supporting herself and 
her brute of a husband by chance engage- 
ments in the London music halls. She 
has slight capacity as an actress, but her 
face is one that Raphael would have loved 
to paint. It has become a fixed type the 
world over. She would be just as pretty 
dancing in the mad whir! on the Brocken 
as in tripping in the valley to the piping 
shepherds. In other words, she has what 
few women possess, indestructible beauty. 
Her latest picture, despite the ill-usage of 
time, presents to us the same artless face 
of twenty years ago. 


ANOTHER old-time favorite who has fall- 
enon evil days is Billy Birch, of the once 
famous minstrel firm of Birch, 
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minstrel companies now find 
their way to the first-class 
theatres in any city. Birch, 
who shared in its palmy days, 
was rich once, but his money 
was wasted in ill-advised in- 
vestments. Now he is old 
and sick a benefit has just 
been given him that his last 
days may not be days of want. 


A BENEFIT is also to be 
given soon to the veteran and 
kindly Charles W. Couldock, 
with one exception the oldest 
actor in the English-speaking 
world. There is a member of Henry 
Irving’s company, Henry Howe, who was 
born in 1812 and is three years older 
than Mr. Couldock, but here in the 
United States there is no player who 
can equal the long active service of Mr. 
Couldock, or the eighty-one years he 
reached on March 26. He made his d- 
but at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Lon- 
don, in 1835. His associates in England 
were Charles Kean, Mme. Vestris, Van- 
derhoff and Mme. Celeste, but before he 
came into the sphere of people so famous 
he had acted in barns and walked between 
the small towns in which he played. His 
career in this country began in 1849, when 
he acted with Charlotte Cushman in “ The 
Stranger.” That was forty-seven years 
ago, and ever since Mr. Couldock has been 
continuously engaged. A talk with him 
links one with every period that has been 
notable in our dramatic annals, and recalls 
events which seem too remote to have been 
participated in by so hearty 


Backus and Wambold. ‘The 
fall in the veteran’s fortunes | 
has been coincident with the 
decline of negro minstrelsy. 
Time was when the persona- 
tion of the negro was re- | 
parded as an incident of every | ~ 
American actor’s life. Edwin 
Booth in his younger days | 
often played negro réles and 
Lawrence Barrett did the | 
time. Negro fun was for a ¥ 
long time the one distinctively 
American school of stage 
humor. But within the last 
fifteen years it has become 
thing of the past, and few 


ROBERT COLLYER, 


a person as the old actor is 
to-day. What a book of stage 
recollections Mr. Couldock 
could write if he were so 
minded ! 


| Ir would equal in interest 
s the one upon which Agnes 
> Booth is reported to be en- 
' gaged at present. This de- 
lightful actress, however, will 
have much of interest to tell 
us, for in her time she has 
played many parts and 
touched elbows with the elect 
of her profession. She was 
born in Australia—how many 
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years ago it would be ungallant to say— 
and in her girlhood days was a member 
of the famous California Theatre company 
in San Francisco. For twenty years or 
more she had few serious rivals as a 
comedienne. Those who have seen her 
in Bronson Howard’s “ Old Love-Letters ” 
will confirm this statement. And she is as 
delightful in private life as she is on the 
stage. If she can write as well as she can 
talk she will give us a bovk worth re- 
cording. 


MurRaAT HALsTEAD’s visit to Cuba as war 
correspondent for a New York daily again 
brings to notice a brilliant and picturesque 
figure in contemporary journalism. Mr. 
Halstead has been forty years in harness, 
and did his first important work as a cor- 

respondent in 

the field by de- 

scribing the 

battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. 
Later he went 
through the 
Franco- Prus- 
sian War, and 
was with the 
kaisers army 
when it struck 
a death-blow to 
the empire of 
Napoleon at 
Gravelotte. He 
was in Paris 
during the rev- 
olution that followed the surrender of 
Metz and told of the doings of the Com- 
mune in letters that are still remembered 
for their spirit and fidelity to truth. It 
remains to be seen if in Cuba this veteran 
can keep pace with the younger men who 
were in their cradles when he was winning 
his journalistic spurs a gemeration and 
more ago. He is sixty-six but still active. 


CUSHMAN K. DAVIS. 


GENERAL OLIVER OTIS HowarpD, who 
since his retirement from the army a couple 
of years ago has been living quietly in his 
native town in Maine, devoting his time to 
his books and to literary work, is being 
discussed in some quarters as a_ possibly 
successful dark horse in the coming Re- 
publican national convention. General 
Howard is reported as saying that he does 
not want the nomination and does not be- 
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lieve that it will 
come to him, 
but if it should 
it would be in 
strict accord 
with the tradi- 
tions of his 
party, all of 
whose candi- 
dates, save Lin- 
coln, have been 
men with brill- 
iant military 
records. Be- 
sides being one of the three or cour Union 
generals still living who commanded large 
bodies of men and directed important op- 
erations—Rosecrans, Schofield and Wil- 
son, I think, complete the list—General 
Howard is a man of fine ability and gentle 
and noble character, to whom the title of 
“the Christian soldier,” given to him thirty 
years ago, still affectionately clings. He 
is an American worthy of all respect. 


JOSEPH B, FORAKER. 


THE Venezuelan commission is pro- 
ceeding with its work with the deliberation 
and decorum befitting so important a body, 
but it has already been shown that the 
choice of Justice Brewer as its presiding 
officer was, perhaps, the very best that 
could have been made. The justice has 
had small experience in politics or office- 
holding, and since 1862, when he was 
twenty-five years old, his career has been 
one of exclusively judicial work. He has 
advanced, step by step through every court 
in his State, to be made in the end a justice 
of the Federal Supreme Court. Noman on 
the bench has a similar record. Justice 
Brewer was born in Asia Minor, where 
his parents were 
engaged in mis- 
sionary work, 
but was edu- 
cated in this 
country and has 
been for the 
better part of 
his life a resi-. 
dent of Kansas. 
On his mother’s 
side he is a 
nephew of Jus- 
tice Field, of 
the Supreme 
Court. 


JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER. 
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AN EASTER GREETING. 


by Maria Brooks. 
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1 =, from point of fact, the pre- 

paratory celebration of Easter be- 
gins with the first day of Lent—Ash Wed- 
nesday—and while Lent is, strictly speak- 
ing, a season of preparation for this the 
greatest feast of the Christian Church, it is 
only the last week that plays any active 
part in the ante-Easter celebrations. To 
be still more accurate, Eastertide in its 
entirety would include Palm Sunday, Ho- 
ly or Passion Week, including especially 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Easter 
Even and Easter Sunday itself. 

A description of either the religious or 
secular observances of Easter would, there- 
fore, be incomplete without at least a pass- 
ing reference to the three daysimmediately 
preceding it. The day before Good Friday 
has been marked from the very earliest 
days of the Church by acts of humility, in 
imitation of Christ’s washing the feet of 
his disciples on the eve of his Passion. 

Not only did the monks and clergy in- 
dulge in acts of humiliation on this day in 
olden times, but peers and princes as well 
would show their religious zeal by washing 
the feet of paupers and then giving them 
baskets or “maunds” of food. This is 
unquestionably the origin of the English 
name “ Maundy Thursday.” In Rome 
the day bears the name of Holy Thursday, 
and it is in this home of “ Mother Church” 
that the humiliatory practices are relig- 
iously carried out down to the present 
day. Even the Pope washes the feet of 
thirteen priests and afterwards waits on 
them at table, although both the wash- 
ing and serving is of a most perfunctory 
kind. It is on this day also that the holy 
oils are blessed at St. Peter’s, and a grand 
penitentiary is held in this great cathedral, 
at which the confession of cardinal sins 
is heard by high prelates and absolution 
given. Lastly, the altaris stripped of all 
its hangings and ornaments, the altar 
lights put out, and not a bell rings in all 
Rome until Easter Even. This rule is so 


universally respected in Rome that school- 
bells and even dinner-bells are silent. 

So much for Maundy Thursday, a 
gloomy day, religiously speaking, and one 
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that calls to the mind a dreary-looking 
church, sazs lights, altar clothed, 
with the group of priests standing before 
the darkened altar monotonously chanting 
the A/tserere, while the broken voices of 
penitents echo from the confessionals. 
Then comes the day of our Lord’s Passion, 
which, besides Christmas Day, is the only 
festival of the Church that is properly re- 


‘garded as a general holiday, and on which 


day in Europe—and generally in America 
—all business is suspended. If possible, 
Good Friday is gloomier than Maundy 
Thursday, especially in Catholic countries. 
When we turn back the pages of history 
we find that the day has been marked by 
many a curious custom. 

In England, before the change of relig- 
ion took place, the most peculiar rites 
were observed on this day. A figure of 
Christ, life-size, was mounted upon a cross 
and borne around thealtar by two priests, 
while the most doleful chants were sung 
by the clergy present. Then the figure 
was laid upon the ground with great 
tenderness, and the two priests, falling 
beside it, kissed its hand and feet with 
piteous sighs, tears and lamentations. 
Then the other clergy present would also 
prostrate themselves in abject grief before 
the image, after which the congregation 
approached and worshipped the assumedly 
dead Saviour, each member bringing some 
little gift, which generally consisted of 
either cornoreggs. ‘Thesolemn, although 
somewhat repellent rite was concluded 
by a pompous funeral and burial of the 
effigy. 

Good Friday was also the day upon 
which the king blessed certain rings, and 
thereby was supposed to endow them with 
a miraculous power of curing cramps. 
The service which attended the blessing of 
these cramp-rings was so original that it 
deserves repetition. ‘The king and his suite 
would proceed in state to the palace chapel, 
upon the floor of which rested a crucifix 
upon a silken cushion, and in front of which 
was spread arichcarpet. The king would 
creep along the carpet to the crucifix—as 
a token of absolute humility—his “almo- 
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creeping after him. Having reached 
the crucifix, he would there bless the 
cramp-rings which were deposited in a sil- 
ver basin. After this was done, the queen 
and her ladies - in- waiting entered the 
chapel and also crept to the cross. This 
completed the ceremony, and the rings had 
been transformed into the most potent 
remedial agents. The custom probably 
arose from the miraculous properties ac- 
credited to “dward the Confessor’s ring, 
which was kept in Westminster Abbey for 
a long time. 

Another odd superstition, peculiar to 
Good Friday, was that of the medical prop- 
erties of bread baked on this day. This 
bread was carefully kept, and a few grat- 
ings from it in water were considered to be 
an absolute specific for almost any ailment. 
This strange belief is probably mirrored 
in our present-day custom of eating hot 
cross buns on Good Friday. 

No one who has ever resided in Eng- 
land can dissociate the day with the well- 
known cry of: 

‘* One a penny, buns, 
Two a penny, buns, 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns !” 

I am sure I do not know why, but if our 
grandparents are to be believed hot cross 
buns of to-day are nothing like so fine as 
they used to be. They are said to lack 
the crispy, sugary spiciness of the old-time 
buns. Why, at one time there were even 
royal bun-houses, and people would walk 
miles to taste the hot delicacies of the fa- 
mous Chelsea bun-houses, the rivalry be- 
tween which was most intense. Our eth- 
nologists trace back the custom to heathen 
countries, in fact to China and ancient 
Mexico, but the exact origin of the cus- 
tom is likely to always remain in doubt. 

It would take pages to describe the 
quaint and often grotesque rites observed 
at the present day in different countries on 
this the anniversary of our Lord’s Passion. 
There is the “ Mystery Play ” at Monaco— 
that tiny principality ; and a more gro- 
tesque mode of celebration it would be 
hard to find, carrying us, as it seemingly 
does, back to the dark Middle Ages, al- 
though the natural beauties of the spot, 
the long procession lit up by countless 
candles and torches, the fantastic costumes 
of the participants, the minor, monotonous 
chanting of the priests, all combine—can- 
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opied as they are with the star-lit heavens 
—to cast a poetic spell about the scene, 
hiding the grotesqueness of its mummeries 
and bringing out only its beauties. Lastly, 
there is the procession of penitents in the 
Sicilian city of Palermo. Masked with a 
hood, which only contains two holes to see 
through, crowned with a garland of thorns 
and wearing a rope noose around their 
necks, which also is tied around their 
clasped hands, thus do the penitents pa- 
rade through the streets, marshalled by 
priests or monks. 

At Rome desolation and bleakness reign 
supreme in the churches. The cardinals 
and bishops have taken off their rings and 
wear only their mourning vestments. ‘The 
relics of the true cross and lance are ven- 
erated by the Pope, and the great prelate 
further humiliates himself by approaching 
the veiled crucifix without his shoes and 
kissing it. In the meanwhile AZ¢serere 
after AZiserere is ceaselessly chanted in all 
the Catholic churches. 

Then follows Holy Saturday, or Easter 
Even. A glimpse at the services in Rome is 
sufficient to give us an understanding of 
the character of the day. Just as a par- 
ticular passage of the service is read in the 
Sistine Chapel, shortly before noon, the 
bells of St. Peter’s are rung, and ere they 
cease the guns of St. Angelo boom out a 
signal, and in a trice all the bells of Rome, 
silent since Maundy Thursday, ring forth 
joyously, as though glad to awake from 
their silence of forty-eight hours. ‘Then 
the Paschal candle is blessed, as well as 
the new fire, which is struck from a flint 
and which serves to light the charcoal in 
the censers and all the lights of St. Peter's. 
This is also the great day for baptiz- 
ing catechumens and ordaining priests and 
deacons. 

So ends Passion Week—a week of peni- 
tence, humiliation and gloom for the 
Church—and with the first break of day on 
Easter morn joy and gladness again fill 
the hearts of the faithful. The fasting and 
ceaseless penance of Lent are forgotten, 
and gloom is replaced by the sunshine of 
happiness. 

Perhaps this spirit of univeral joy is no- 
where so marked as in Russia, where, on 
Easter morning, total strangers will salute 
each other with sounding kisses cn either 
cheek and the glad greeting, “ Christ is 
risen!”’ “ He is risen indeed !” 
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The name Easter is claimed to be de- 
rived from Fostre, an old Saxon deity 
whose festival was held in early spring, but 
for my part I am inclined to attribute its 
origin to the word Oster, which signifies 
“rising,” and I am supported in this view 
by several eminent philologists. Surely 
this explanation seems rational, in view of 
the fact that the feast is called Oster in 
Germany. Other names which have been 
given to the day are Paschal ‘east, since it 
is kept at the same time as /ascha, the 
Jewish feast of the Passover, while long 
ago it was commonly called the Great Day. 
I doubt whether it is generally known to 
the laity that the proper time for the cele- 
bration of Easter has caused not only 
much discussion but even serious ruptures 
in centuries gone by. The first discussion 
on the subject took place as early as A.D. 
158. It would seem that the churches of 
Asia Minor celebrated Easter on the same 
day as the Jews did their Passover, the 
fourteenth day of Nizan, which fell either 
during our March or April. The West- 
ern churches, however, mindful of the fact 
that our Lord’s resurrection occurred ona 
Sunday, celebrated the feast on the Sun- 
day following the fourteenth of Nizan. 
When Polycarp, the venerable Bishop of 
Smyrna, visited Rome in the year above 
mentioned he discussed the matter with 
Anicetas, but no concession was made by 
either. Polycarp pleaded that the keeping 
of the feast on the day of the Jewish 
Pascha had been instituted by St. Philip 
and St. John, and that he had personally 
lived, conversed and celebrated Easter 
with them. Anicetas claimed that keep- 
ing the festival on the Sunday following 
the fourteenth of Nizan had been insti- 
tuted by St. Peter and St. Paul. While 
the cause of this and all the subsequent 
bitter disputes and ruptures was really the 
result only of the inaccuracy of the Jewish 
calendar, they were continued until the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, when the 
Emperor Constantine undertook to settle 
the question once for all. With this end 
in view, he succeeded in having a canon 
passed by the great Council of Nice, in 
A.D. 325, which contained the following 
rules: “ First, that the twenty-first day of 
March shall be accounted the vernal equi- 
nox. Second, that the full moon happen- 
ing upon or next after the twenty-first of 
March shall be taken for the full moon of 
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Nizan. Third, that the Lord’s Day fol- 
lowing shall be Easter Day. Fourth, but 
should the full moon happen on a Sunday, 
Easter Day shall be the Sunday after.” 

The rule given in the beginning of the 
Book of Common Prayer is as follows : 
“ Easter Sunday is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens upon or 
next after the twenty-first of March; and 
if the full moon happens on a Sunday, 
Easter Day is the Sunday after.” 

Upon Easter Sunday, it will be remem- 
bered, depend all the movable feasts and 
fasts of the Church throughout the year. 
Preceding it are the Six Sundays in Lent, 


_ Ash Wednesday, Septuagesima, Sexagesi- 


ma and Quinquagesima; and following 
it are the Five Sundays after Easter, As- 
cension Day and the Sunday after, Whit 
Sunday and Trinity Sunday. 

But it is of the many Easter customs 
and curious observances that I would wish 
to speak, especially since many of the 
most ancient of them have been preserved 
up to the present day. 

Foremost among these is the custom of 
supplying the children with gaudily dyed 
or painted hard-boiled eggs, properly 
called “pace” or “pasche eggs.” ‘The 
custom has been in vogue all over Eng- 
land, and even Scotland, for centuries, 
while in Germany it is perhaps carried on 
to the greatest extent at the present day. 
Here a rabbit is temporarily transformed 
into an egg-laying creature, and is sup- 
posed to come into the houses of the 
people on Easter Even and hide eggs in 
the most out-of-the-way nooks and corners. 
Early on Easter Morn the children of the 
house are supplied with little baskets, and 
a grand search for eggs begins. In Ger- 
many, also, sugar and chocolate eggs fre- 
quently replace the genuine ones, and 
some of the former are really works of art 
in one sense of the word, being as large as 
an ostrich egg, hollow, and containing a 
little landscape scene, which the children 
may catcha glimpse of by peeping through 
a.glass-covered hole at one end of theegg. 
Although the eggs are finally eaten, they 
are generally played ball with. Among 
the peasantry in certain parts of Germany 
and Tyrol one child acts as the pitcher, 
while the catcher receives the eggs ina flat 
basket lined with straw. Even in Chester, 
England, ball-playing on Easter Monday 
was considered eminently proper, and was 
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indulged in not only by the laity but by 
the clergy as well, who made it a part of 
their service. Fancy the bishops and 
other clergy beginning to dance during 
the Antiphone and throwing a ball to the 
choristers, who, in turn, passed it to each 
other, while the dance of the clergy con- 
tinued. Is not the idea absolutely gro- 
tesque and repellent? Yet such scenes 
did actually occur in the finest churches 
and cathedrals in Chester, and after their 
enactment the clergy would sit down be- 
fore a sumptuous feast, which began with 
a “gammon”’ of bacon, as a token of ab- 
horrence to the Jews, and tansy-pudding, 
to symbolize the bitter and sweet com- 
bined in the great festival. 

The idiotic custom of “lifting” or 
“heaving ” still exists in certain parts of 
England, notably in Chester. On Easter 
Monday the men lift the women, and on 
Easter Tuesday the gentler sex retaliate 
and lift the men. Remote as the origin 
may seem, the lifting is claimed to be sym- 
bolic of Christ's rising. In the olden 
time it was considered an honor to be 
lifted, and the victim was always expected 
to give a fee to the lifters. In Chester, 
even at the present, groups of young gal- 
lants may be seen on Easter Monday car- 
rying an arm-chair, gayly decorated with 
ribbons and streamers. Any pretty girl 
they chance to come across they are at 
liberty to “ lift,”” and the one honored must 
offer no objection. Seated in the chair, 
she is lifted as high as the young men can 
reach, and on being set down again is ex- 
pected to kiss each of the lifters by way 
of forfeit and pay a fee besides. But the 
maidens of the present day are not so eager 
to avail themselves of their privileges on 
Easter Tuesday, and few men are lifted 
in consequence. When the lifting was not 
accomplished by means of a chair the 
lifters would join hands across each other's 
wrists in “carry-a-lady-to-London” style, 
and the one honored would be “heaved” 
three or four times, or even carried out 
into the street, should the ceremony have 
taken place in the house. 

In Durham on Easter Monday the men 
claim the privilege of taking off the wom- 
en's shoes, and on Easter Tuesday the 
women retaliate. 

Hut to return to Easter ball-playing. In 
times past Chester was not the only place 
where ball was played in the churches at 
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Easter, but the custom was common all 
over England at one time, and both clergy 
and laity took an active part, tansy-cakes 
being given as prizes to the most expert 
players. 

Fortunately for the solemnity of Easter 
the profane custom is a thing of the past, 
but tansy-cake and tansy-pudding are still 
regarded as favorite Easter dishes in many 
places. 

I suppose, however, that in no part of 
Europe are primitive customs kept up to 
such an extent as they are in Tyrol. East- 
er there is very much the same to-day as. 
it was a hundred or more yearsago. The 
celebration begins on Easter Even, and 
bands of musicians, with guitars, violins 
and pipes, go from house to house singing 
joyous Easter carols. They are generally 
accompanied by a group of children, who 
join in the songs with their clear, childish 
voices. The scene is bewilderingly beau- 
tiful. Picture to yourself a background of 
the wildest mountain scenery, with great 
blue and white glaciers raising their snowy 
crests in the far distance. In the fore- 
ground the typical and quaint huts of 
the light-hearted mountaineers, while be- 
fore them are grouped the musicians and 
singers in their picturesque national cos- 
tumes, with their hats garlanded with gay 
flowers. The children carry baskets, and 
the good dame of the house is always sure 
to have a supply of gayly colored eggs for 
them. When a more pretentious-looking 
house is reached the minstrels are regaled 
with wine besides being given eggs. As 
night approaches the children carry flar- 
ing torches to light the way, and the music 
and song continue until quite late in the 
night. 

From an ecclesiastical point of view 
one would naturally expect the greatest 
pomp and ceremony during Easter in 
Rome, and one’s expectations would be 
more than realized. Of all the feasts of 
the year Easter is of paramount impor- 
tance in Rome. The Pope himself of- 
ficiates at mass in St. Peter's, and the 
elaborate ceremony is vested with as much 
pomp and magnificence as possible. 

At dawn a salute is fired from the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, and as early as seven 
the throngs begin to gather at St. Peter's. 
The superb basilica is gorgeously deco- 
rated for the occasion, and within the 
church there is a veritable wilderness of 
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lights. The great cathedral is, of course, 
simply packed with worshippers, and ser- 
vices have been going on in the various 
side chapels from daybreak. 

When at last the hour for the solemn 
pontifical mass arrives, a hush falls upon 
the great multitude, and then the organ 
and choir break into a triumphal burst of 
music and song as the great. pontiff is 
borne into the church from a hall adjoin- 
ing the Vatican. The Pope is seated in 
his sedia gestatoria; his vestments are 
ablaze with gold and jewels, and upon his 
head he wears the golden “ara, or triple 
crown. On either side of him are borne 
the flabel/i, huge fans of ostrich feathers, 


which are further enhanced by being set - 


with the eye-like part of peacock feathers, 
symbolizing the vigilant eyes of the Church. 
Over the sedia is borne a silken canopy, 
richly fringed with gold. 

After the service of the mass has been 
concluded the Pope is borne back through 
the crowded edifice, in the sedza, and up 
to a balcony over the central doorway. 
There he rises from his chair of state and 
pronounces the papal benediction to the 
vast throng below him and grants absolu- 
tions and indulgences galore. This by 
far is the most imposing scene of the 
Easter celebrations, and leaves an im- 
pression on the mind that can never be 
forgotten. 

But what of our own Eastertide ? 

Ah, well, it is always a season of joy. 
Society shakes cff its Lenten lethargy and 


once more takes up its active life of va- 
garies. Easter in America is, for the fair 
sex at least, more of a dress show than in 
any other country. Winter garments are 
laid aside, and everybody turns out in the 
gayest of spring attire. Oh, the hats and 
bonnets! Oh, the scores upon scores of 
dainty gowns! Do they serve as a cover- 
ing for hearts that are throbbing with 
holy joy inspired by the real import of 
the day? Alas, I fear not! 

Of our customs little remains to be 
said. The “ pace” egg is only held dear 
by childish hearts, while the amount of 
dainty cards that are sent from friend to 
friend, sweetheart to lover, would almost 
make one think that it was St. Valentine’s 
Day, not Easter at all. 

But the sending of cards is a pretty cus- 
tom after all, and one that is at least cal- 
culated to bring the real meaning of the 
great feast foremost in our minds. An- 
other custom which is fast growing in 
popularity among us is the sending of 
flowers, especially of Easter lilies. At 
Christmas you will see holly wreaths 
hanging in the windows of almost every 
New York home, and to see graceful calla 
lilies in their place on Easter Day is be- 
coming quite common. No! Common 
is not the word—let us rather say uni- 
versal. 

Easter Monday and Easter Tuesday re- 
ceive little or no attention from us, and 
the Easter feast ends at the close of 
Easter Sunday. 
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On LirtTinc A YounGc Birp BACK TO THE NEST FROM WHICH IT Hap FALLEN. 


BY EMMA C. LINSTROM. 


bird, fear not that I 
Would draw one note of agony 
From bosom whose sweet melody 
Has charmed me many an hour! 


Think not that I would send a dart 
To pierce thy tender mother heart 
By acting e’er a vandal part 

Within thy orchard bower ! 


Thy offspring, curious to see 

The world beyond its apple-tree, 

Too feeble yet for pinions free, 
Lies chirping in the mead. 


So many a human babe before 
That wandered off from mother's door 
The worldly mirage to explore 

Has cried for friend in need. 


The birdie’s plea is not in vain ; 

I lift to cosey nest again 

Yes, mother Rob, that joyful strain 
Is thanks enough indeed ! 
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THE CHOQUARD FARM. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


BY CECILE BRONN, 


CHAPTER II].—Continued. 


S for Mme. Paluel, she was alarmed 

at the terrifying effect of her elo- 

quence, at the facility with which her son 

had yielded to the suggestion. Things 
were advancing altogether too rapidly. 

“Ah, well,” she said, “it is a subject 
that requires reflection. For one should 
choose wisely, one should make no care- 
less blunder. On all the farms around the 
young people are spoiled. In my time we 
were sent to school, and we learned all that 
was necessary. But all these young ladies 
must go to boarding-school. What they 
learn there I do not know; but I notice that 
they come back with airs and graces, with 
expensive and luxurious tastes, and a ten- 
dency to be dissatisfied with their life. 
What a plague a ccquettish and extrava- 
gant girl must be!” 

“Certainly. I must try to makea choice 
of one who is neither extravagant nor co- 
quettish.” 

“Do you know such a one, Robert?” 
asked Mme. Paluel, excitedly. “Tell me 
honestly, do you?” 

“No, I do not; and, all things being con- 
sidered, I think I will not marry.” 

Mariette lifted her head and breathed 
more freely; but Mme. Paluel was by no 
means satisfied. She was indignant, indeed, 
that the question she had thought over so 
long and so deeply should be so easily de- 
cided. It would have pleased her better 
to have had it for a long while under dis- 
cussion with no decisive result; she would 
have liked the whole universe to take part 
in her doubts, her remorse, her torment, 
to ponder with her this momentous prob- 
lem, hopeless, meanwhile, of its solution. 

“But the child?” she murmured. 

“What child?” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Robert, that 
it would give you no concern to die and 
leave no heir, to labor all your life to en- 
rich your cousins? God knows I love my 
sister dearly, but cousins are cousins after 


all, and it would be hard to leave them 
everything.” 

“T shall be dead; I shall not see it,”’ he 
answered, carelessly. 

“You cannot mean that!” she ex- 
claimed, with growing excitement. ‘“ You 
cannot mean that it would not trouble you 
to know that strangers must live at Le 
Choquard— Le Choquard, where your 
father was born! And perhaps they will 
be idlers and rattle-brains, who will let 
everything go to waste, who will have the 
house upside down in two months. It 
makes my blood boil to think of it!”” And 
she pointed with trembling finger at one 
of the panels of the wainscoting where 
hung a large medal, a first prize awarded 
at an agricultural meeting to the farmer of 
Le Choquard. 

“You are right,” he said, as though re- 
considering the matter, “ you are certainly 
right. Decidedly, I must marry.” 

Mariette’s hands were trembling, she 
pricked her finger with her needle. 

«“ Ah, yes,” Mme. Paluel went on, “but 
first you must find some one to marry. Ah, 
if you could but find her, Robert, I would 
be willing to make every sacrifice for her. 
to become a nobody here, to efface myself, 
to give her, if she wished them, all the 
keys, even the keys of the linen chest! 
You hear me, Robert!” She spoke as 
though she were offering her heart, her 
life, all that made life worth living. “ But 
she must be found; and, in these times, it 
would be easier to look for a grain of mil- 
let in a heap of sand. Can you think of 


any one? Tell me, can you?” 
“No, I cannot. I do not intend to 
marry.” 


The calm, strong voice announced a de- 
termined decision, and Mariette breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

“You sigh, Mariette,” he said, turning 
to her. “That is what comes of discuss- 
ing marriage before young girls. Well, I 
find it much more easy to arrange oth- 
er people’s affairs than my own, and I 
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am thinking of making a marriage for 
ou.” 

hr For me? Me?” she cried, starting 

from her. chair, and raising her frightened 

eyes to his. 

“Yes; for you, Mariette Sorris.” 

“This is absurd,” exclaimed Mme. 
Paluel. 

She made no attempt to support this 
assertion by any reason. In her heart she 
thought that marriage should be considered 
an aristocratic institution, and that munici- 
pal councils would act wisely to condemn 
people of no means to perpetual celibacy; 
it occurred to her also that Mariette was 
very useful to Mme. Josephine Paluel, who 
would find it difficult to replace her. 
Therefore it was absurd for Mariette to 
think of marriage. 

“T know of a man,” replied Robert, 
“ who does not consider it at all absurd; 
for to-day he asked me for Mariette’s hand 
in marriage.” 

“Who is the foolish fellow?” asked 
Mme. Paluel. 

“ He is a very sensible and very respect- 
able man, and his name —can you guess, 
Mariette ?— is Francois Lesape.” 

“Oh, no, no, M. Paluel!”’ she implored. 
“T don’t want to marry him! I don't 
want to!” 

Mme. Paluel was pleased with Mariette’s 
unhesitating refusal, but she did not al- 
together approve her choice of words. She 
blamed her for having said “I don’t want 
to.” Mme. Paluel considered it a luxury 
to have a will of one’s own—a luxury 


that should be allowed only to those who _ 


have at least four hundred acres of land 
under cultivation. 

“You should have said, ‘I cannot, 
she said, gently reproachful, to Mariette. 
“ Little girls like you have no right to say 
what they do and what they do not want.” 

“At least take time to reflect,” said 
Robert. “ Lesape is a very worthy man.” 

“And very much interested in every- 
thing that concerns himself,” interrupted 
Mme. Lesape. 

“Well, and who is not?” answered 
Robert. 

They were both right. Lesape was 
greedy of gain, but at the same time strictly 
honest, having learned from the experience 
of others the small profit of dishonest 
gains. Robert had a very just idea of his 
character, and had made him his manager, 
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his treasurer, his confidential man. La 
Choquard had never been more prosper- 
ous than now, and no one dreamed of 
denying that this was due in part to the 
active, the vigilant Lesape, who never 
tried to save himself steps and who kept 
his eyes open. Mariette Sorris and Fran- 
gois Lesape were valuable, were even 
necessary ; and it seemed to Robert that 
no inconvenience could result from their 
marriage. He knew that Mariette was 
strongly attached to the place, and thought 
that in case of emergency she might be 
of use in retaining Lesape’s services. 

“Let me tell you a story, Mariette, be- 
fore you decide,” said he. “About a year 
ago I make a stupid blunder.” 

This seemed to Mariette a very improb- 
able beginning. Robert Paluel make a 
blunder! She could not believe it. 

“ Do you know what anonymous letters 
are? They are letters which their writers 


do not dare sign, but which neverthe- 
less generally succeed in making an ima 
pression on the fools who read them. 


‘© IT IS VERY TIRESOME, MY DEAR.” 
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Well, I received two such letters, one 
after the other, from some envious fellow 
who wanted Lesape’s place, and who, un- 
der pretext of protecting my interests, 
charitably warned me that my man was 
making sales on hisownaccount. I should 
have believed nothing of this, I should 
have let things alone; but these cursed 
letters made me uneasy and suspicious, 
and one day, when Lesape told me he 
should send a load of one hundred and 
fifty bushels of straw to Brie, I stopped 
the wagon on the way, had it unloaded, 
and counted the F 
bundles. There 

were one hun- 

dred and_ fifty, 

mademoiselle, 

neither more nor 

less. Who had 

been caught? I 

myself. As soon 

as I was alone 

with Lesape, I 

handed him the 

two letters. In 

his place I should 

have told my em- 


ployer he must 
fill my place with- 
in twenty-four , 


hours. But peo- 4 
ple are not all / 
alike. Lesape 
turned pale and 
seemed a little 
excited, but he 
was not angry. 
‘IT owe you some 
amends,’ I said 
to him, ‘and I 
shall remember it 
the next time 
you have anything to ask of me.’ He 
is a patient feliow, he lets things take their 
course. He forgave me, but he did not 
forget. When he came to me to say that 
he would like to make Mariette Sorris his 
wife, that she seemed to him worthy, in- 
dustrious, pleasing, a good girl in every 
way, he added that he found but one fault 
with her —that she could bring him very 
little, but that perhaps this might be ar- 
ranged, that I might make some addition 
to her small savings, might give her a small 
dowry ; and, of course, I acceded.” 

“A dowry!” Mme. Paluel was red 


with indignation. 


‘(SHE LAID AWAY THE FLOUNCED GOWN.” 
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And she raised her eyes 
to the ceiling, as though to assure herself 
that it was not falling. When her son’s 
brain became disordered, there was cer- 
tainly reason to doubt the solidity of the 
floors and the ceilings of Le Choquard. 

“Yes,” he said, “ a dowry ; but I shall 
not give her a gold mine.” 

“ You are very good, M. Paluel,” said 
Mariette, with anxious haste, “ you are far 
too good, and I thank you with all my 
heart. But I don’t want to be married.” 

“ Do you dislike Lesape ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Ts there any one you like 
better?” 

She turned pale. “Ah, M. 
Paluel, how can you think it ?” 

“Then you have taken a vow 
never to marry?” 

Mariette opened her mouth 
to answer, but she could not 
speak. She stood silent, with 
great tears trembling on her 
lashes. 

“Ah! if there be tears to 
shed over it, we will say nc 
more about it. I will make 
amends by raising his salary.” 

“ Really,” exclaimed Mme. 
Paluel, “you make much of 
unloading a wagon.” 

“ By unloading this wagon,” 
Robert responded, “I wound- 
ed a man’s pride.” 

“Pride in- 
deed !” she mur- 
mured scornfully. 

For Mme. 
Paluel consid- 
ered pride also a 
luxury in which 
people of the 
lower classes had no right to indulge. 

Robert rose. “When a man breaks a 
window, he pays for it,’’ he said, a little 
impatiently, “and when he has hurt an- 
other man, he can do no less than put 
salve on the wound.” 

In house and poultry-yard and dairy 
Mme. Paluel was omnipotent ; elsewhere 
he was master. He went out now, irritated 


-at this manifestation of his mother’s nar- 


rowness, which would never allow her to 
understand that judicious liberality may 
sometimes be actuated by intelligent self- 
ishness. He went out, according to his 


Ag 
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custom, to smoke a second pipe in the 
vegetable garden. It was his favorite 
promenade, and often he walked up and 
down there till late at night. When it was 
not too dark, he could see indistinctly 
the lettuce-heads, the long rows of cab- 
bages, the tall pea-poles, the round-headed 
artichokes, the bending fruit-trees that 
seemed resting after the labors of the day, 
the espaliers, drooping sleepily. Hereand 
there great clumps of lilies gleamed white 
through the darkness. Everything was 
calm, serene. No noise or hurry, no or- 
ders to give or cqmplaints to listen to, no 
idlers to find fault with, no awkwardness 
to annoy. 

Here, all alone, the master of Le Cho- 
quard forgot Le Choquard, and the high 
walls of the enclosure seemed to guard his 
solitude. No other sound than the dull, 
sudden creak of some board warped in the 
sun, the soft drip of water from some full 
spout, the cry of the screech-owl, the pass- 
ing of a slender-muzzled dormouse on his 
nightly raid, the timid steps of a hedge- 
hog, betrayed by the rustle of the bending 
grass. 

When the moon shone, the glass frames 
of the melon-beds glistened in its light. 
But Robert was better pleased when there 
was no moonlight, for its splendor dimmed 
the stars, and he liked to watch them 
shine out one by one through the darkness, 
led on by white Vega and yellow Arcturus. 
The sky reminded him of the ocean, except 
that over the immensity of this celestial 
ocean a changeless silence brooded. To 
him each constellation seemed a three- 
masted vessel sailing on breathless, wave- 
less waters, or they seemed what they are, 
silent watchers of our life. They had ac- 
companied him on his voyages, they were 
old friends, he had many memories in 
common with them. He waited for them 
all, and counted them as a shepherd 
counts his sheep, seeking out in turn the 
Dragon unrolling his shining coils, the 
Northern Crown, the Eagle and its satel- 
lites, the rock of Andromeda, the sword of 
Perseus, the mysterious golden letter that 
Cassiopeia never wearies of writing on 
the brow of night, the beautiful Swan, the 
two arms of its cross extended as though 
pointing out the uttermost ends of the earth, 
and in autumn and winter that scintilla- 
tion of tangled light, that handful of flash- 
ing jewels, the Pleiades, the fiery eye of 
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Taurus, the dazzling brilliancy of Sirius 
and majestic, gloriously belted Orion. 

A mist that had obscured the northwest 
suddenly disappeared, and he saw Sagit- 
tarius fitting to his bow that arrow eter- 
nally aimed at some monster invisible in 
the infinite depths of space. But soon 
rain-clouds hid the stars. Emblem of de- 
lusive hopes, they just appeared, then van- 
ished, like the Adelaide, 

“Whatever she may say,” he mused, as 
he paced the narrow path, “she never 
could reconcile herself to it. She talks of 
giving up the keys. Why, she could not 
bear it, she would die of grief. Then, 
whoever her daughter-in-law might be, 
either she would tyrannize over her or 
complain of her. There would be hard 
feeling, fault-finding, quarrels. No, I shall 
not marry. If one has not happiness, one 
may at least have peace. I have it, and I 
shall take care to keep it. Besides, if any 
unhappy chance gives me back my liberty, 
there must be nothing to hold me here, J 
must be free to go.” 

While Robert walked up and down in 
the garden, Mariette closed’ her window 
and drew her curtain. All the while 
she was undressing she was thinking over 
the events of this wonderful evening. Of 
whom could Mme. Paluel be thinking ? 
And why did she wish her son to marry ? 
Why should she wish it, pray? They were 
all happy, perfectly happy. Why should 
there be a change? What madness was 
this love of change! And Robert, too, 
who had undertaken to arrange a marriage 
for her with Frangois Lesape! What a 
strange, what a terrible idea! Not that 
she had any fault to find with Lesape—as 
well he as any other. But she had no 
wish to marry. It seemed to her that if 
she were to marry that would be the end. 
The end of what? Of a suffering that she 
loved, a suffering full of delight, a suffer- 
ing she preferred to any joy the world 
could offer; yet she hardly understood it, 
her thoughts dwelt on it irresolute, con- 
fused, not daring to sound the depths of 
the mystery. 

Fortunately, she need not accept Le- 
sape’s offer; and Robert, moreover, had 
decided not to marry. So the threatened 
peril had been averted, and nothing would 
be changed; yet the shock of this double 
surprise, after six years of tranquil happi- 
ness, showed her how uncertain, how frail 
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a thing was this happiness. For when one 
dwells in a world where events burst upon 
one with such startling suddenness, how 
can one depend on anything? For the 
first time she felt the uncertainty of all 
things. Every night before this she had 
gone to rest in the sweet security that the 
next day would be like all other days; she 
had been sure of this, she was sure no 
longer. 


So Mariette pondered. It was more 


than an hour since she had laid her head 
on the pillow and closed her eyes, but her 
thoughts were busy yet. 
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a young man she had already met at the 
British Embassy. He was thirty, she was 
over fifty; she was rich and he was poor. 
It suited them to marry, and Richard Gue- 
pie, to his great surprise and no less dis- 
pleasure, received a letter shortly after- 
wards setting forth that, since Aleth was 
so dissatisfied at Le Gratteau, she must 
be taken away, that moreover she had 
learned enough, and that Mme. Pommery 
—Mme. Blackmore now—was about to 
start for southern Europe and would not 
need a companion, but she was willing to 
use her influence in England to procure for 


BRIE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir Aleth Guepie had been obliged to 
spend two months longer at Le Gratteau 
she might have fretted herself to death; 
but Heaven came to her aid. 

Mme. Pommery had been a widow for 
more than a year.. She had decided that 
she would travel, that she would see the 
world, and that, as she would need a com- 
panion, she would take Aleth with her. 
But she had occasion to see once or twice 


her godchild a situation as governess or 
nursemaid. 

This was a terrible blow to Richard. 
For a whole week he stormed every day 
and all day against this old jade of an 
Englishwoman, who was amusing herself 
with love-making at an age when any rea- 
sonable woman should be thinking only 
of resting her bones and guarding them 
against accident. 

Reproach and lamentation, however, are 
of no avail. The first thing now to be 
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done was to withdraw Aleth from Le Grat- 
teau, since she was to be at their charge 
for the future. Towards the middle of 
August, therefore, the rusty sign of La 
Renommeée looked down with surprise at 
the arrival of a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
radiant in a silk gown with three flounces, 
wearing a little hat surmounted by a little 
bird pecking at a little flower, and accom- 
panied by her little packages, no one of 
which contained a prince, her dozen blank- 
books bound in red morocco, her English 
grammar, and her guitar. 

Richard received her very coldly. He 
thought of his daughter now as only one 
more mouth to feed, as an expense, a bur- 
den. She had taken her place on the al- 
ready long list of his disappointments. As 
for her, happy to regain her liberty and re- 
solved to make good use of it, she felt no 
regret for the present, no anxiety for the 
future. She asked of her father only two 
weeks to rest and six weeks to look about 
her, after which it would be time enough 
to write to Mme. Blackmore to secure her 
some position. Her imperturbable assur- 
ance so impressed her father that, not- 
withstanding his eagerness to rid himself 
of this unwelcome encumbrance, he yielded 
to her wishes. 

Aleth’s days passed very pleasantly. She 
was never low-spirited: is one ever low- 
spirited whose head is full of plans? She 
remained all the morning in her room, 
which was on the third story, and notwith- 
standing Mlle. Bardeche’s earnest advice, 
she did not spend her time reading over 
her note-books. She spent a great deal of 
it in caring for her finger-nails, the part of 
her person that interested her most deeply, 
at the same time looking out of her win- 
dow, the part of her room that had most 
attraction for her. 

Brie-Comte-Robert occupies the centre 
of a great plateau, slightly undulating, de- 
scending by steep slopes to the valley of 
the Yeres, which surrounds it in its way- 
ward, winding course, beneath a long, 
unbroken sweep of sky. This plateau has 
its own beauty, but it was not this that 
touched Aleth. From her window she could 
see many of those immense farms that are 
found in fertile and highly cultivated 
countries, and to her they seemed king- 
doms. 

Her plans, a little vague at first, took 


form quickly; the effervescent matter pre- 
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cipitated. She decided that she would not 
leave Brie, that she would build there the 
gorgeous edifice of her future. She re- 
flected that a villager or a city man, a Pa- 
risian even, was not just what she wanted. 
There was doubtless a great deal of 
amusement to be had in Paris, but then it 
was not amusement she was in search of. 
She was ready to sacrifice everything in 
life to her ambitious pride. She desired 
above everything that her good fortune 
should be envied and admired. Now, to 
be envied and admired she must stay in 
her native place, she must startle the peo- 
ple who had always known her and her 
family. She had besides some bitter mem- 
ories that urged her on; the slights of her 
haughty schoolmates still rankled in her 
soul, her cheek still smarted with the blow 
that had fallen there. 

It seemed to her that it would be the 
height of glory and bliss to marry one of 
the rich farmers of Brie, who appeared to 
her great personages. And she was not 
wrong; for if they are not the proprietors 
of their rich farms they are the real owners, 
holding them under such long leases and 
certain of renewing these. Aleth came at 
last to look on these fertile fields that she 
saw from her window as Paradise, and she 
vowed she would force an entrance there. 
It would be difficult she knew; her heart 
throbbed wildly at the thought. “And if 
I should succeed,” she said beneath her 
breath, “ what would Alice Cambois say ?”” 

The good judgment that she sometimes 
exercised admonished her also that the 
wives of Brie farmers reserve for holidays 
their ornaments and gay attire, dressing all 
other times in a manner becoming busy 
housekeepers. Satisfied with the effect she 
had produced the day of her arrival, she 
resolutely banished her flounced gown to 
the closet, and resumed the plain print she 
had worn at school, also replacing the 
little close hat with a broad-brimmed sun- 
down or a kerchief tied beneath her chin. 
She intended to be astonishing, but not 
alarming. 

A little before noon she took breakfast 
with her parents in the kitchen, and after- 
wards went for a walk along one of those 
beautiful roads of Seine-et- Marne, bordered 
on each side with four rows of poplars, en- 
joying the curiosity she excited and the at- 
tention her undeniable beauty attracted. 
She was always courteous. “ It is very tire- 
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some, my dear,” she said to herself, “ but 
you must be agreeable to every one.” She 
was a little sedate withal, a little dignified 
in her manner, and never descended to 
familiarity. Returning, she talked awhile 
with her mother, who was bustling about 
the kitchen, and with seeming carelessness 
questioned her about the farmers of the 
vicinity, so making ready her list of eli- 
gibles. One day the Choquard farm came 
under discussion. 

“These people,” said her father, who 
sometimes took part in 
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quetry without tenderness and without 
passion, revealing a young heart proud 
and hard and cold, and eager as a hawk 
to swoop upon its prey. 

About six o’clock one day, when she was 


“out walking, she saw a sight that fixed her 


eyes and held her motionless. On her left 
hand, over a level surface of more than a 
hundred acres, extended a wheat-field re- 
cently harvested, and against the sky were 
outlined great numbers of those enormous 
stacks that, “to those who know how to 

look at them,” says Mil- 


the conversation, “are 
the proudest aristocrats 
of Brie. If the sun and 
the moon were to have 
a child, Mother Paluel 
would believe her own 
of higher descent ; and 
if the wonderful Robert 
is not yet married, it is 
only because he has not 
been able to find an 
heiress rich enough for 
him.” 

Afterward Aleth dined 
at the table with the 
boarders, three humble 
countrywomen, to whom 
she related the grief 
and the grandeur of 
her life at Le Gratteau; 
then she went back to 
her room. This room, 
though it was neither 
spacious nor well fur- 
nished, though flies had 
dimmed and defaced the 
window-panes and the 
torn window- hangings, 
had one advantage: 
there was a mirror on its 


let, “appear grand as 
the pyramids of Egypt.” 
Almost before one crop 
was gathered prepara- 
tions were going on for 
the next, as evidenced 
by four ploughs, each 
drawn by three horses, 
and a heavy roller, 
dragged with difficulty 
by three yokes of oxen. 
Work was finished for 
the day. Manand beast 
were tired and impatient 
to start for home; the 
men were thinking of 
the smoking supper that 
awaited them, the ani- 
mals of their well-filled 
mangers. The newly 
ploughed earth was 
brown, the stubbles un- 
derfoot a dusky gold. 
The flock been 
turned into the field— 
four hundred sheep in 
long array, under the 
care of shepherd and 
shepherd-dogs. On the 
right a field of blossom- 


walls. At Le Gratteau 
there had been only one 
mirror for each dormitory, and its occupants 
had been obliged to dress their hair in turn 
Aleth was charmed to have a mirror all to 
herself ; and, standing on a chair or sitting 
on the edge of a table, practised poses, at- 
titudes, glances, smiles. She looked on 
the image reflected 11 the glass with such 
complacency as a general looks at the 
heavy artillery with which he intends to 
make a breachin the enemy’s rampart. In 
all this there was no trace of sentimen- 
tality or of girlish vanity; hers was a co- 
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ing lucern-grass, just 
ready to be mown, 
soread out like a cloth of purple, adorned 
here and there with sprays of red honey- 
suckles. 

What most strongly appealed to Aleth 
Guepie’s attention was a man riding a 
white horse with long, flowing mane and 
tail; he wore a linen suit, and a cravat 
knotted carelessly about his neck. She 
had no need to ask his name, she knew 
that this was the farmer of Le Choquard, 
come to inspect what his men had done 
and to give orders for the next day. He 
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went to and fro about the field, and his 
horse seemed proud to carry him, and a 
great wolf-hound sometimes preceded, 
sometimes followed him, with uplifted tail 
and an air of importance. Aleth was 
plunged into a sort of ecstasy. It seemed 
to her that when this man married, this 
man, the owner of those stacks of wheat, 
those ploughs, that far-stretching stubble, 
that billowy grass, his wife would be like a 
queen. ‘To marry Robert Paluel, she de- 
cided, was the most enviable lot that could 
fall to Aleth Guepie. 

The signal for departure had been given. 
The horses were unharnessed, the ploughs 
left leaning, as though asleep, in their fur- 
rows. Each workman bestrode one horse 
and led two by the bridle. As soon as 
the heavy cavalry reached the edge of the 
field, it started at a fast trot for the farm, 
the ground shaking under the tramping 
feet, sparks striking from the stones. The 
six oxen followed, their heads beneath the 
yoke, and long, silvery flakes faliing from 
their foaming muzzles; and after them 
came long lines of bleating sheep, scurry- 
ing along ina whirlwind of dust. The sun 
was setting, and its almost horizontal rays 
mingled crimson tints with the violet of 
the lucern-grass and the dusty gold of the 
stubble. A cloud flaming with the sunset 
glory was reflected in the waters of a little 
pond, and shone red between the trees on 
its banks. The Angelus was ringing at 
Mailly, and the harsh cry of swallows 
darting and skimming over the ground 
answered the tinkling bells. 

The long line of sheep was still passing, 
the heavy tread of the horses was still 
heard in the distance, and Aleth siood 
motionless, gazing on this wealth, this 
grandeur. The sight was not altogether 
new to her; she had seen the same thing 
many times when she was a child. We see 
clearly, however, only what we look at 
with some definite idea in mind. She had 
an idea. 

The man on the white horse had ridden 
to the other end of the field; he came back 
slowly, looking right and left, and took the 
road to Le Choquard also. Beautiful 
Aleth went gracefully forward, and put 
herself directly in his way. She wanted to 
attract for a moment the eyes of this all- 
powerful lord. She did not stop to con- 
sider if his appearance pleased her, that was 


a matter of sma]l importance; he was master 
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of Le Choquard, and that was enough. 
She was disappointed, however, for he 
seemed to be thinking intently of some- 
thing, and passed by without noticing her; 
then, after one last look at the field where 
the ploughs had been left, urged his horse 
into a trot, and almost immediately disap- 
peared. Fortunately, Aleth was not one 
to lose courage easily, to surrender after 
one defeat. 

After this day, she thought continually 
of Robert Paluel, and when she closed her 
eyes, she saw in her dreams the man on 
the white horse. Affecting indifference 
all the while, she made careful inquiry 
about his character, his habits, his past 
life—as one going out to shoot some rare 
species of bird gathers all possible infor- 
mation about its resorts, its ways, its likes 
and dislikes. Some spoke well of him, 
some spoke ill; but all agreed that Robert 
Paluel was a man who had his own ideas 
and who took advice from no one. It was 
nearly two weeks before she saw him 
again. She had grown nervous and ex- 
cited, but she firmly believed that her op- 
portunity would come; and, like all great 
diplomats, she not only dared to act, but 
she was willing to wait. 

Toward the middle of September the 
opportunity came. One morning she saw 
him, mounted on the same white horse, 
ride rapidly down the road and turn into 
a country lane. From two peasants who 
were working near by she learned, without 
the trouble of asking, that he was on his 
way to La Roseraie, a place adjoining his 
land, which he had recently purchased. 
Aleth knew that just beyond La Roseraie 
was the park of the Chateau de Montailly, 
where her brother, Polydore, was game- 
keeper, and she decided instantly on her 
course of action. She went home, arranged 
her dress with care and judgment, bright- 
ening her modest attire with a knot of red 
ribbon; then she told her father that she 
was going to visit Polydore, whom she had 
not seen since her return. Her father was 
astonished at this sudden paroxysm of sis- 
terly affection, for he knew that she did 
not care in the least for any of her step- 
brothers; but he had no objections to. 
make, and he made none. 

She went lightly along the highway, - 
leaving it, as Robert had done, to followa 
lonely cross-road leading to a small planta- 
tion of young oaks and hazel-trees, with 
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heather in blossom here and there. She 
knew that she must be near La Roseraie, 
and went forward with great caution, like 
a staff-officer making a reconnoissance. 
Soon she saw great fires of turf and brush- 
wood blazing in a field, and in one corner 
a white horse fastened to a stake. The 
rider was not in sight, but he could not be 
far away. She waited where she was for 
him to make his appearance, for she had 
never intended to go as far as the Chateau 
de Montailly; she was not at all anxious 
to visit the place. 

‘The sky had been overcast when she 
left home, and she had taken care to pro- 
vide herself with an umbrella. The storm 
was coming now; a great black cloud was 
spreading over the woods, and she could 
hear the far-off rolling of the thunder and 
see the lightning gleam between the trees. 
She was afraid of thunder; but great pas- 
sions free us from slavery to small ones, 
and great ambitions overmaster fear. The 
wind rose higher and higher, the swaying 
tree-tops crashed together, the first large 
drops fell slowly ; and Aleth, disregarding 
the peril of the position, took refuge be- 
neath an oak. 

The rain poured in torrents, the oak gave 
but little shelter, the situation was becom- 
ing unbearable. She had almost decided 
to beat a retreat when suddenly she heard 
a horse neigh joyously, and in another mo- 
ment a man’s deep voice, saying: 

“Thank you. Since you insist, I will 
take it.” 

It was Robert speaking to the Marquis 
de Montailly’s steward, who had offered 
him an umbrella. Sheclosed hers immedi- 
ately and hid it carefully in the thick 
underbrush. Then she went back to her 
tree. 

The road was rough and uneven, the 
ruts were full of water, and the horseman 
picked his way carefully; as he was pass- 
ing the oak, he heard a sigh, and, turning 
his head, he saw a beautiful girl whom he 
had never seen before, or at least had 
never noticed. Notwithstanding the thun- 
der, notwithstanding the driving rain, he 
stopped to look at her, to wonder where 
she had come from. 

Still leaning against her tree, she looked 
at him also, her cheeks red, her eyes bright 
with terror, evidently annoyed to be sur- 
prised in this pitiable plight by a stranger, 
and not knowing what to say to him. 
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“ You have no umbrella, mademoiselle ?” 
he said at last. ‘“ Permit me to offer you 
mine.” 

“JT thank you very much,” she replied; 
“but I shall wait here till it stops rain- 
ing.” 

“Tt will not stop for a long time, and 
then the roads!” he added, glancing at 
the two little cloth boots, ill-adapted for 
wading through the deep mire and the 
long, wet grass. “ Where are you going ?”’ 

“To Mailly.” 

“Tam going that way, and I will take 
you up.” 

She thanked him, but declined his offer. 
It seemed to her that there might be some 
impropriety about the proceeding, and she 
was so careful about the proprieties ! 

He grew impatient. “Come!” he said, 
sharply, almost imperiously. 

«“ But I do not dare,” she murmured. 

“ But you must; it is a case of necessity. 
How shall I get you up, though? I will 
dismount and put you on the saddle.” 

“Oh! that is not necessary,” she said, 
submitting with what grace she could to 
this harsh necessity. 

She pointed out a pile of stones a little 
further on. He rode on and stopped his 
horse beside it. Light as a bird, she went 
before, reached the spot first, and there 
awaited him. Standing on the pile of 
stones, she put her foot into the stirrup, 
which he left empty for her, took hold of 
his outstretched hand, and in an instant 
was on the horse, her arms clasped about 
Robert to keep herself from falling. There 
came a vivid flash of lightning, a terrible 
thunder-clap; it seemed as though the air 
must be rent. The lightning had struck 
an elm-tree close by the oak, splitting it 
from top to bottom. They felt the shock 
of its fall. The horse reared and plunged, 
and tried to throw his double burden to 
the ground. Robert soothed the startled 
animal, and Aleth clung to him terrified, 
her eyes closed, her face hidden on _ his 
shoulder. She raised her head, saying: 

“Pardon me, I was very much fright- 
ened.” 

“Well,” he replied, “it has not killed 

us.” 
They went on, but they went very slow- 
ly. The storm grew wilder, the wind drove 
the rain in their faces. He seemed to think 
of nothing but of holding the umbrella so 
as to shield her as much as possible. 
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“ Does it do any good?” he asked. “I 
am afraid you get all the drippings.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” she said, 
pleasantly. “Don’t trouble to think of 
me.” 

This was easy to say, but it would have 
been difficult for him not to think of her. 
He felt her two arms clasp him close, he 
saw two little hands that looked very white, 
and really were so, and he felt moved as 
he had not been for many years. In his 


youth, it was said, he had been a danger- 


‘AND THEN HE KISSED HER.” 


ous fellow in love and in war; he had been 
a reckless and daring soldier, it was as- 
serted, and a reckless and daring lover. 
Then he had lived only in the present; 
afterward he thought seriously of the fut- 
ure, he became ambitious and enterpris- 
ing, he made great plans and suffered great 
disappointments, and woman’s place in his 
thought grew smaller year by year. He 
regarded woman as an article of luxury, 
as the ornament of a happy life; he be- 
lieved, in short, that he had shut her out 
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of his existence; she was regaining her lost 
place in spite of him. It seemed to him 
that a serpent had coiled itself about him; 
now and then a straw hat grazed his neck, 
and when he half turned his head he felt 
a soft breath against his cheek. He was 
disturbed, but he concealed his feelings. 

They kept on for some time without 
speaking. The wind died away, the rain — 
ceased; the thunder still rolled in the — 
distance and the lightning flashed, but 
at longer intervals; the black cloud had 

disappeared, and there were 
gleams of blue sky overhead. 
He resumed the conversation. 

“T find a pretty girl beneath 
an oak-tree, and I take her up 
behind me. Really, I would 
like to know her name.” 

It had come, the critical, the 
fatal moment; she must take 
the risk. 

“Her name is’ Aleth,” she 
answered, in a low voice. 

“ Aleth what ?” 

“ Aleth Guepie.” 
sunk lower yet. 

“ Ah, indeed,” he answered, 
coldly, and whistled softly to 
urge on his horse. 

What Aleth dreaded had 
come to pass; this despised name had 
spoiled everything. She did not give up 
hope, however ; affairs were in a bad con- 
dition; it was necessary to right them. As 
a graceful preliminary, she loosened some- 
what the clasp of her arms, as though she 
fully understood how little agreeable it 
was for a Paluel to find himself in the 
company of a Guepie. In Aleth Guepie, 
a quick perception, a subtlety of thought, 
supplied the place of sensitive feelings and 
a tender heart. 

“JT must tell you my history,” she said 
in a low, gentle voice; “it is not a pleas- 
ant one.” 

Without waiting for his consent, she told 
him with infinite art the story of her three 
years at Le Gratteau; how her father and 
her godmother had taken it into their 
heads to give her an education little suited 
to her rank in life; she insinuated that she 
had found it the more easy to resign her- 
self to her exile because her home was not 
altogether pleasant, because she saw things 
there that shocked and wounded her. She 
affected to take great trouble to shield her 
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father from the consequences of his faults, 
declaring that he had been slandered, that 
it was less his fault than his misfortune 
that he had fallen into disrepute. She 
added that education was a priceless bless- 
ing, that even a little study widened the 
mental vision, but that, on the other hand, 
it was unpleasant to have tastes and de- 
sires that could not be gratified, to have 
ideas above one’s station. She had been 
offered a position as governess in Eng- 
land: this would suit her in one respect— 
she was very fond of children, but unfort- 
unately she dearly loved Brie, she could 
not imagine it possible for one to be 
happy anywhere but in Brie; the lot that 
seemed most enviable to her was that of a 
farmer’s wife, living on some modest lit- 
tle farm in Brie, with her household to 
manage. 

All this was told discreetly. Her manner 
was quiet, gentle, charming; now and then 
she interrupted her recital to say, “But 
how foolish Iam! How can all this interest 
you?” And all this did interest him; he 
said nothing to her, but little by little the 
bad effect caused by the mention of her 
name was dissipated, for he checked his 
horse’s pace, saying, as he pulled the rein: 

“Don’t be in such a hurry; we shall 
both be thrown.” 

“T do not like Brie as well as you do,” 
Robert answered when she ceased speak- 
ing, “but you are right to be unwilling to 
go to England. It is not well to do vio- 
lence to deep-rooted inclinations. Oh! 
you need not feel discouraged; your par- 
ents will find you this farmer.” 

He heard a long sigh, and then a low 
voice, with despairing melancholy in its 
every accent: 

“You will think me proud who have no 
right to pride, but nevertheless I fear I 
could not marry a man my father would 
choose. Oh! why was I ever sent to Le 
Gratteau?” Then, like one endeavoring 
to overcome some deep emotion, “One 
must laugh to keep from crying.” 

Then Robert was sure he heard a stifled 
sob behind him. There was a long silence, 
then Aleth, with forced gayety, exclaimed: 

“ But what can have led me to tell you 
this, you who do not know me, and of 
whom I know nothing but that you have 
ridden by me two or three times on the 
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road? Forget quickly everything I have 
said, I beg you—if you please, sir!” 

These last words, by supremest tact, she 
spoke in English. She might have said 
twenty times in succession, S’2/ vous plait, 
monsieur, without producing the least im- 
pression, but she had said, “If you 
please;” that was a different thing. It 
proved that she knew English and that 
she knew that he knew it; it was a bond 
between them, it touched a common chord, 
and then this language that he had learned 
so long ago, and that he never spoke or 
heard spoken, now exercised a magic in- 
fluence on his imagination, and a thousand 
sleeping memories were suddenly aroused. 
And this was not all that they had in com- 
mon—that they both knew English: like 
him, she feared that her life was ruined; 
like him, she had a hidden grief. It 
seemea to him that there were two ship- 
wrecked mariners in Brie, each clinging to 
a barren rock and making signals to the 
other. “Jf you please, sir!” these four 
we rds had said all this to him. 

“ Don’t be too easily discouraged, if you 
please, miss. Some of our curés say that 
Providence does all things for the best; 
some wise men say, on the contrary, that 
the worst always happens, and that the 
devil governs the world. For my part, I 
believe that neither interferes in our af- 
‘fairs. Things go wrong sometimes, but we 
may always find opportunity to right them. 
Just now, under the oak-tree, you thought 
yourself very badly off, you were wishing 
for your umbrella, you were looking anx- 
iously at your thin boots, Then I passed 
by. So good fortune often passes by us; 
the thing is to seize it and to hold it fast.” 

She put this theory into immediate 
practice, for the horse just then stumbling 
against a stone, she took advantage of this 
opportunity to clasp Robert closely against 
her young heart, which was throbbing 
wildly. The charming serpent that held 
him prisoner had never yet wound her 
coils so closely about him. 

“ Howkind you are!” she said, withdraw- 
ing one hand to wipe away her tears. “I 
shall never forget you. When I am sor- 
rowful I will repeat the wise things you 
have said, and they will give me new 
strength and courage.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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BY ARTHUR HOEBER, 


ONSIDERING the wealth of material 

we have in this country for character 
study ina figure way, the wonder is why so 
few of our painters avail themselves of it. 
Our exhibitions abound in studio sketches 
of models, costumed in some nondescript 
way, doing nothing in particular, and by 
consequence possessing but mild and fee- 
ble interest. It is a question as to how 
much the painter, other than the maker of 
portraits, should confine himself to the 
city. The best of the men and the most 


successful are, and have been, those who 
have gone direct to the country and lived 


among the types whom they have wished 
to portray. ‘Thus they have become fa- 
miliar with them, have come to have a 
knowledge of their ways, manners and in- 
timate life, so as to depict them with fidel- 
ity and to give those touches of truth that 
lift the art work above the commonplace 
and give distinction. 

Our Maine, indeed all our Eastern coast, 
is replete with superb material for pict- 
ures. No fisher life is more quaint, no 
people more interesting than those honest 
folk who go down to the sea in ships. The 
interiors are delightful, novel and fit sub- 


A FAIR MUSICIAN, 
From a painting by Edward Payne. 
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A CHICAGO RIVER WHARF. 
From a drawing by A.C. Palm, 


ject for pictures. Dramatic indeed is the 
life of the sturdy mariners who brave fog 
and storm in the effort to snatch a liveli- 
hood from the sea. ‘Tragedies are not 


lacking, if one would paint the serious side 
of life, and there is comedy of the broadest 
kind as well. 

Here are types, too, such as we see in 


the old fiddler that Mr. Combe draws. 
Who does not know him, with his old 
violin, scraping away and bringing out 
from the instrument nerve-curdling inhar- 
monies of the most excruciating order, 


deadly to the ear, but quite in 
keeping with his character? Ed- 
ward Payne's woman playing on 
the harp is of a different order, one 
may be sure, with her attractive, 
soulful face and dainty femininity, 
certainly more agreeable to look 
upon and graceful in every way. 
But each has its own particular 
charm, the one of beauty, the 
other of quaintness, and while 
one painter is drawn to the sex, 
the other finds inspiration in char- 
acter study, less subtle, possibly, 
but none the less engaging. 
Perhaps it is in the South where 
the ground has been less tilled 
and where there is a larger field 
of work. Few men have really 
gone seriously at the Negro life, and not 
all of these have been well equipped for 
the bringing out of good results. Yet 
there is a perfect gold mine for the painter 
here, and no end of fine material for his 
brush. ‘The old darky, the quaint cabins, 
with quainter furnishings, the patched cos- 
tumes, gay of color and unlike anything 
else in all the world, these are but a part 
of the possibilities that are offered. 
Frederick Thompson gives a character- 
istic glimpse of an old roadway, with the 
distant country and two of the natives go- 


A COMING STORM. 


From a drawing by Henry B. Snell. 
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‘in ing along, very like and suggesting further 
d- possibilities. I recall a summer in Vir- 
on ginla, some years ago, and remember with 
ne much pleasure the delight of new impres- 
ve, sions, of the opportunities I saw among the 
ty life of the colored people for pictures. Old 
ok gray-headed men, pathetic in a certain dig- 
Ly. nity, veritable Uncle Remuses, who, once 
ar comprehending my object and being made 
he to understand the pose I desired, sat like 
- FF rocks while they were painted. And the 
X, old women were no less objects of my ad- 
i= miration. These queer old bodies I found 
y, to be fascinating subjects for study, pict- ] 
uresque and full of character. All these 
re people are distinctly American and really 
dd form a new note, as it were, for though 
id § they have been painted now and then, it 
ly has rarely been with great seriousness and 
at by the best of our men. 
oT In a certain field Mr. Dolph stands quite 
t alone. We have here some dogs that show 
Tr how facile is his brush when he comes to 
IS portray those most impossible of models, 
Sy who never by any possible chance remain 
- i still for a moment. 
To considerable cleverness he unites 
t an excellent idea of the pictorial, giving 
interesting compositions, telling his story 
- with clearness, in a concise way. So 
e he enjoys a merited popularity and has 
= many admirers. The “ American Citizen” AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
that Elizabeth G. Baker has painted has From a painting by Elizabeth G. Baker. 


) PERFECT CONTENTMENT, 
from a painting by J. H. Dolph. 
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A TOWN CHARACTER, 


From a drawing by Voltaire Combe, 


all sorts of possibilities, though it is prob- 
able, in this particular case, that but few 
of them are as yet developed. ‘The work 
is attractive though — indeed, one might 
almost take the illustration for a photo- 
graph after nature. Simplicity in a por- 
trait, as in everything else, is a most 
desirable quality and one wherein this 
artist has been most successful in the 


present example. 
Mr. Snell is very much at home in the 


painting of the sea ii all its various 


phases. Recent contributions to exhibi- 
tions in New York and other cities have 
demonstrated his right to a most impor- 
tant position in this field. And while no 
one draws the movement of surging wa- 
ters with more fidelity than this artist, 
the charm of his work after all is his sym- 
pathetic color. Here he gets a harmony, 
quite his own, fascinating and thorough- 
ly original. One does not have to be 
an expert to remark the truthfulness of 
the effect he has given in “A Coming 
Storm,” reproduced elsewhere. The dark 
reflection in the sea, the disposition of the 
light, give evidence of thoughtful study of 
nature. 

We who are East-do not think of the 
possibilities of marine effects of the great 
lakes, with their quiet wharves, such as 
A. C. Palm gives in his drawing. Take 
away the tall chimneys and it would not 
be hard to imagine the scene in some 
Maine town. The great inland seas have 
received but little attention from our 
painters in the past. Now, however, as 
the development of the art idea spreads 
and gathers force in the West, we may 
look for a new and greater exploitation of 
the possibilities of these lakes, and it is 
certain that they will be almost unlimited. 


IN THE ‘‘SUNNY SOUTH.” 


From a drawing by Frederick Thompson. 
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MADAME RECAMIER. 
From a painting by J. L. David. 
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II.—CLassICAL PAINTING IN FRANCE. 


BY EDGAR M. WARD. 


("= hundred years ago every phase of 


Gallic life felt the influence, at once 
destructive and creative, of the French 
Revolution, but nowhere did it mark 
greater changes than in the world of art. 
In the centuries that had followed its birth 
under Francis I. French art had been the 
servant only of the great, and dependent 
for its very existence on the pleasure of 
the nobility. French artists, in the years 
preceding the great upheaval of 1789, had 
lived in a world bounded by the palace 
walls of their patrons, and one searches 
in vain in the dainty conceits of Watteau, 
Boucher and Greuze for some hint of the 
existence of the wronged, toil-worn masses, 
whose revolt was so soon to change the 
history of France and the world. This 
narrow spirit was not without its conse- 
quences, and in the National Convention, 
in the days following the Reign of Terror, 
there was long and earnest debate as 


to whether pictures and statues were to 
be permitted to exist or their production 
encouraged. However, there is always a 
man for the hour, and the question thus 
raised in the Convention found speedy 
answer in the work and influence of one of 
its members, who had already made his 
mark as an artist and who was destined 
during the next thirty years to completely 
change the aims and tendencies of French 
art. 

This man was Jacques Louis David, 
born in Paris in 1748. David's family 
wished him to become an architect, but 
his inclinations were towards painting and 
in the end he was allowed to have his way. 
He studied under Boucher and Vien and at 
the age of twenty-seven went with the 
latter to Rome, where he remained for five 
years, and where, moved thereto by the 
beauty and power of the great Italians, he 
formed an abiding, passionate conviction 
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JACQUES LOUIS DAVID. 


that the art of his time was worthless, that 
painting to be of the highest type must 
conform to classical tradition, and that all 


nature must be remoulded in the form of 
antique sculpture. Others, David’s own 
master Vien among them, it should be said 
in passing, had already in a measure 
adopted the same views, but David was 
the first modern painter to give them ear- 
nest, trenchant expression. 

The times were ripe for the new artistic 
creed, and when, in 1785, after a second 
visit to Rome, David returned to Paris 
with a picture representing “The Oath of 
the Horatii,” his countrymen gave the 
painter and his work a cordial welcome. 
Throngs flocked to see the picture anda 
full generation later it was described in 
the catalogue of the Salon of 1819 as “the 
first masterpiece which restored to the 
French school of painting the purity of 
antique taste.” David followed up the 
Horatii with other classical subjects, which, 
being well received, brought him many 
pupils and the favor and patronage of 
royalty ; but his study of the iife of ancient 
Greece and Rome had made him an ad- 
vocate of republican ideas, and when the 
Revolution came he closed his studio, and 
in 1793, as a member of the Convention, 
voted for the death of the king. In July 
of the same year Marat was assassinated 
by Charlotte Corday, and David, who had 


ROMANS OF THE DECADENCE. 


From a painting by Thomas Couture. 
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been his friend, painted a 
picture of the great dema- 
gogue lying dead in his bath, 
remarkable for its feeling, 
simplicity and power. 

The fall of Robespierre 
carried with it the fall of 
David and his friends, and the 
artist, thrown into prison, 
narrowly escaped the guillo- 
tine. When released in Oc- 
tober, 1795, he returned to his 
easel, and in 1800 exhibited 
at the Louvre his picture of 
“The Sabine Women,” which 
attracted an army of visitors 
and brought to the painter in entrance 
fees more than $13,000. David early won 
the favor of Napoleon, who made him “ first 
painter to his imperial majesty,” and show- 
ered honors and commissions upon him. 
But after the fall of the Empire he was made 
to suffer for his part inthe Revolution, and 
the return of the monarchy forced his ex- 
ile in 1816. He went to Brussels, where 
for nine years he led a tranquil and happy 
life, surrounded by devoted friends and 
pupils. He died in December, 1825, and, 
burial in France being refused him by the 
Bourbons, was, after a public funeral, 
laid to rest in the Cathedral at Brussels. 

If one cannot fully sympathize with 
David’s devotion to the antique his claims, 


ALEXANDER CABANEL. 


on the other hand, to rank 
among the masters cannot be 
denied. A man of iron, his 
temperament character 
are faithfully reflected in his 
canvases, which always convey 
an impression of vigor and 
power, and vividly illustrate 
the artist’s conception of his 
subject and his own point of 
view. ‘The latter, however, is 
always the academic one, and 
leaves the observer cold before 
an array of statuesque figures 
painted in monotonous colors. 
It is in his portraits that David 
is seen at his best. Here his perfect 
mastery of drawing serves him well in the 
presence of Nature, and his charming 
sketch of Madame Récamier, his vital por- 
trait of Pope Pius VIL. or of himself in 
his youth, prove the moving, significant 
composition of which he was capable when 
his heart was touched. 

By reason of his forceful personality 
and the trend of the era in which he lived 
David exerted an influence that has re- 
mained potential until the present time; 
but what in one age is esteemed a passion- 
ate faith, for which no sacrifice is too 
great, becomes in the next the narrow creed 
of the academies, and even before David’s 
death there were signs of the revolt 


A FLORENTINE POET, 


From a painting by Alexunder Cabanel. 
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against his teachings which in due time 
was to take form in the Romantic move- 
ment. The harbinger, if not the founder, 
of this movement was Pierre Prud’hon, an 
artist who followed the antique models, 
but in a spirit shared by none of his con- 
temporaries. Prud’hon was born in pov- 
erty, the son of a peasant in Burgundy, 
and was forced to earn his bread while 
stealing leisure for the study of the art to 
which Nature had called him. In 1780, 
being then twenty-two years old, he went 
to Paris, and two years later was awarded 
a prize, which enabled him to go to Rome, 
where he remained seven years, studying 
Raphael, Leonardo and, above all, Cor- 
reggio. In 1789 he returned to Paris, but 
another seven years passed before some 
charming designs he had made for the 
“Daphnis and Chloe” of Longus won the 
favor of the discerning and brought him a 
commission for a decoration for the palace 
of St. Cloud. In 1808 his “ Justice and 
Divine Vengeance Pursuing Crime” was 
shown at the Salon and won him the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. A long list of 


pictures covering a wide range followed, 
the most noteworthy being “ ‘The Assump- 


tion of the Virgin,” finished in 1819. 
Prud’hon early separated from a wife 
whose character and habits had made his 
life most unhappy. In 1803 Mme. Mayer 
became his pupil, and soon after, in all 
save name, his wife. This gifted woman’s 
devotion brought to his life its total sum 
of happiness, but in 1821 remorse at her 
false position caused her to commit suicide, 
and Prud’hon himself died broken hearted 
two years later. Prud’hon’s style is as 
sober, dignified and truly classic as that of 
David, but while all the other painters of 
his day were concerned with anecdotes, 
either of history or daily life, or drew their 
subjects from books of romantic incident, 
Prud’hon, in whom an exquisite sense of 
color was allied to a capability for suave 
and graceful design in mass and line that 
recalls Correggio, found his field in the 
domain of sentiment, pure and simple, and 
charmed with designs where nothing was 
told but the world-old story of love— 
tender, passionate, sometimes erotic, but 
with the innocent freedom of the denizens 
of the woods and fields. This gives him a 
unique place in the Pantheon of the classi- 
cal painter, and makes him, as I have 
said, the harbinger, if not the founder 
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of the Romantic movement that was to 
follow. 

David numbered among his pupils some 
of the most distinguished artists of their 
time. Delecluze gives a list of no less 
than 296 names, and among them are two 
sculptors of the first order, David d’An- 
gersand Rude. Among the painters trained 
by David the most eminent were Antoine 
Jean Gros and Jean Augustin Ingres, who 
in their turn exerted an influence on the 
generation that followed them rivalling 
that of David himself. Gros, a painter of 
the second rank, lives chiefly in the produc- 
tions of his disciples, but Ingres, last and 
greatest of the pupils of David—he died 
in 1867 at the ripe age of eighty-six—left 
behind him works that will survive all 
changes of time. “ I was born with a pen- 
cil in my hand,” Ingres once wrote of his 
own career, and all his life he followed with 
austere yet serene devotion the chosen 
calling of his youth. A native of Montau- 
ban, he studied under David in Paris, and 
then underwent a long apprenticeship in 
Rome. In 1824 he returned to Paris, 
where, save for a second lengthy sojourn at 
Rome, he taught and painted until his 
death. 

Ingres’s masterpiece is “La Source,” 
begun in 1814 but not completed until 
1861, a conception of surprising tender- 
ness, truth and grandeur of line. Ingres 
was a man after David’s own heart, of 
great determination of character, and de- 
voutly wedded to the classic world. Like 
David, too, it is not in his more ambitious 
efforts—though in everything he did dis- 
tinction is apparent—but in his humbler 
ones, his heads, his single figures, his ex- 
quisite drawings almost in outline, that he 
appeals to us with the finality of a master. 
Indeed, among moderns none better than 
he could catch and give back the expres- 
sion of life, and in the heads he has left us 
there is a sobriety, a dignity, an almost 
speaking fidelity to nature that assures 
him a place among the great portrait 
painters, not of France only, but of the 
world. 

Ary Scheffer, born in 1795, had nis train- 
ing under Delacroix, chief of the Romantic 
school, and was all his life an eloquent 
partisan of romanticism, but he possessed 
the classic temperament in an eminent de- 
gree, and his “ Paola and Francesca” is a 
fine example of classical painting, dignified 


NYMPH AND BACCHUS. 


From a painting by Jules Lefebvre. 
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and earnest, with a pathetic power all its 
own. Scheffer painted this picture in early 
life. He never equalled it in later years, and 
it is upon that and his personal worth—he 
was a man of great nobility and strength 
of character—that his claims to fame chief- 
ly rest. 

Of the numerous pupils of Gros none 
upheld more worthily the traditions of the 
school of David than did Paul Delaroche, 
who was born in Paris in 1797 and, after 
several years spent in the studio of Gros, 
first exhibited at the Salon in 1822. Five 
years later he painted his “ Death of 
Queen Elizabeth,” which excited wide- 
spread interest and gave him a leading 
place among the artists of his time. Dur- 
ing the following decade he executed a 
large number of compositions, dealing in 
the main with subjects drawn from Eng- 


THE SIGN—PAINTER. 


From a painting by Jean Louis Meissonier. 
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lish history and all cordially received by 
the general public. The critics, however, 
censured him for his fondness for English 
themes, and this so affected Delaroche, 
his temperament being melancholy, that 
after 1835 he refused to send any longer 
to the Salon. Although in retirement he 
continued an industrious worker, and 
produced many pictures, including the 
“ Hemicycle,” now in the theatre of the 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, which contains nearly 
four-score life-sized figures and employed 
him several years. ‘Toward the close of his 
life he painted a number of pictures deal- 
ing with religious subjects, of which the 
“Christian Martyr” has, perhaps, the best 
claims to acceptance on artistic grounds. 
He died in 1856 at the climax of his pro- 
ductive activity. 

As a painter Delaroche was careful and 

eS skilful. He came to his work 
prepared for the 

m  __ task in hand ; his subjects were 
_ always well composed, his story 
clearly told in the classic vein, 
~ and he had ever a keen appre- 
ciation of the true purposes of 
his art. Had his talent for 
color, wherein he was sadly 
deficient, equalled his other 
merits he might have ranked 
among the great. As it is, he 
must be set down as a man of 
talent and sensibility rather 
than genius, who by slow and 
toilsome effort, by continual 
struggle for a high ideal, won 
distinction in his calling. 

And in this respect he re- 
minds us of a widely different 
artist, Jean Louis Meissonier, 
who, though not of the school 
of David, claims, nevertheless, 
a place among the classical 
painters of France. David 
and his disciples drew their 
modeis from the antique world; 
but Meissonier, who was born 
at Lyons and studied under 
Cogniet in Paris, found his in 
the Dutch masters of the sev- 
enteenth century — Terburg, 
Metzu and the rest—and with 
such happy results that he be- 
came in some ways the most 
popular artist of his time, the 
success won by him very early 
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in his career continuing unbroken until his 
death in 1892 at the age of seventy-nine. 
During his more than sixty years spent at 
the easel he painted so many pictures that 
the impression he has left behind him 
is a general impression, rather than one 
founded on any particular work. He was 
never at home on a large canvas—when he 
attempted one his success was always 
doubtful —and his pictures, like those of 
his Dutch masters, are generally small. But 
he was lord of his own little world, and 
his tiny canvases, though wanting in the 
feeling, the dramatic power and the color 
for which the works of Terburg and Metzu 


Meissonier as an artist had skill and in- 
finite patience with little sense of color, 
but the last-named gift was not wanting in 
Thomas Couture, a genuine offspring of 
French feeling and sentiment, who better, 
perhaps, than Prud’hon represents the 
blending of classic training with romantic 
inspiration. Couture was a pupil of Gros 
and Delaroche, and early attracted atten- 
tion and admiration, exhibiting in 1847, 
when he was only thirty-two, his “* Romans 
of the Decadence,” the composition of 
which showed a masterly hand and made 
the young artist the hero of the day. Cou- 
ture painted many other pictures, which 


PAOLA AND FRANCESCA. 
From a painting by Ary Scheffer. 


are justly prized, are marvels of execution, 
perfect in composition, expression and 
drawing. Meissonier had no part in the 
actual life of his time; he had no prede- 
cessor, and has left no successor among 
his countrymen, but by demonstrating the 
measure of perfection that lies within the 
reach of patience, perseverance and a 
carefully trained hand, set an example that 
will long be an inspiring influence to those 
to whom genius and the creative instinct 
are denied. 


were much admired and discussed, and 
was an unusually successful teacher, 
counting among his pupils our own Hunt 
and Lafarge, but since his death, in 1874, 
he has become little more than a name. 
The cause is clear and is not due to public 
caprice. Couture had a very distinguished 
talent—his writings are as clever as his 
pictures—but in all his works the painting 
was the chief thing. “The Romans of 
the Decadence,” the performance upon 
which chiefly his fame will depend, creates 
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WEEPING NYMPH. 
From a painting by J. J. Henner. 
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a fine effect, but it is distinctly a decora- 
tive one. It shows, as everything of Cou- 
ture shows, complete absence of feeling, 
and, to the peril ofits author’s permanent 
fame, it has not the interest of reality 
which gives life and importance to the 
French painting of the present day. 

In choosing the subject of the picture 
just referred to Couture followed the ex- 
ample of Delaroche, who, if he did not in- 
vent the “historic anecdote,” first sought 
to make it take the place of historical 


success that he soon had numer- 

ous rivals in his chosen field. ie 
Chief among these were Joseph © 
Nicholas Robert Fleury, born | 
in the same year as Delaroche, | 
and like Delaroche a pupil of | i 
Gros, who 
stately canvases, skilful in com- , 
position and strong and rich in | 
color, dealing with tragic pas- 
sages in the history of his_ 
country ; and Charles Louis) . 
Muller, another pupil of Gros, 
whose most widely known work, 
the “Last Roll-Call of the 
Condemned in the Days of 
Terror,” is one of the best 
composed historical paintings 
of the century. A word should 
also be given in passing to 
Evariste-Vital Luminais, whose © 
scenes from Gaulish legend are © 
always finely conceived and 
vigorous and dramatic in ex- | 
ecution; to Pierre-Charles , 
Comte, who in the “ Meeting 
of Henri III. and the Duke ot 
Guise ” and similar pictures has F 
not only shown rare ability as 
a story-teller, but given proof 
as weil of his long training in 
the classic-.school; to Jean 
Paul Laurens, who reproduces 
with simplicity and power what is forceful 
and heroic in the past, and to Hector 
Leroux, who paints with skill and feeling 
the private life of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. 

But Delaroche did much more than set 
the artistic fashion for his contemporaries. 
Than he, no painter of his period had a 
more numerous and devoted body of 
pupils, not a few of whom—Couture, al- 
ready mentioned, Gérome, Gustave Bou- 
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langer and Hamon among the number— 
have achieved distinction. Gérdme, Bou- 
langer and Hamon, true disciples of the 
school of David, have found their inspira- 
tion in the life of classic times, though in 
the choice of their themes they have often 
shown a freedom and in the case of 
Hamon a familiar playfulness that would 
have been counted heretical in David’s 
time. Boulanger and Hamon are long 
since dead, but Géréme, who has trained 
such men as Becker, Glaize and Matte to 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
From a painting by P. J. A. Bauadry. 


follow in his footsteps, at seventy-two still 
follows his calling with ail the enthusiasm 
of youth. Gérdme’s subjects, chosen as 
has just been stated with the utmost free- 
dom and ranging from the death of Cesar 
to the danse du ventre of a Turkish café, 
show that he has felt the influence of the 
romanticists, but in all that he does the 
classic temperament is dominant and easi- 
ly perceptible, and David and _ Ingres, 
could they be permitted to speak, would 
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have only words 
of praise for the 
sculpturesque 
beauty of his 
“Cleopatra” 
and the noble 
power of his 
Ave, Ceesar.” 
They would 
~ also, I am sure, 
sincerely ap- 
plaud Jules 
Lefebvre’s 
“Truth,” that 
splendid nude 
girl who recalls 
one of David’s 
Sabine women 
or Ingres’s “ La 
Source.” Lefebvre, born in 1835 and 
trained under Cogniet, is one of the chiefs 
among modern painters of the nude. He 
always aims to produce striking effects by 
simple means—the first law 
of the classical school—and 
draws in masses rather 
than in lines, yet, as a rule, 
only praise can be given to 
the beauty of his drawing 
and the purity of his color, 
as shown in such composi- 
tions as his “ Nymph and 
Bacchus.” 
In the field of the nude 
Lefebvre has worthy rivals 
in Cabanel, Bouguereau 
and Henner, three painters 
who, studying under Picot, 
were naturally drawn in 
their youth toward the 
ideas taught in the school 
of David, to which Picot, 
born six years later than 
David and taught by one 
of his pupils, Vincent, was 
allied, and who have pro- 
duced a great number of 
works all marked by the 
taste, the elegance and, in 
the case of Cabanel at 
least, the distinction which 
are the inalienable heritage 
of the French painter. The 
compositions of Bougue- 
reau and Henner, the latter 
represented elsewhere by 
his “Weeping Nymph,” 


PAUL DELAROCHE, 


though from a purely technical point of 
view almost flawless in taste and execu- 
tion, are too often wanting in feeling 
and sincerity; in a word, they betray the 
painter’s preoccupation with his art and 
the demands of a dourgeots public, rather 
than with nature. But in the pictures of 
Cabanel strength is not infrequently allied 
to beauty and grace, and at times—nota- 
bly in his portraits where human thought, 
suffering and experience seek expression 
—he strikes with sure touch chords within 
the reach only of a master’s hand. 

Indeed, in the history of French art dur- 
ing the last thirty years, Alexandre Caba- 
nel, who was born in 1823 and died in 
1889, holds first place among the partisans 
of the ancient method. He studied, as I 
have said, under Cogniet, and in 1861 won 
his first great success with the “ Florentine 
Poet,” a feeling and poetic resuscitation 
of the past. Thereafter his career was 


one of uninterrupted prosperity, and, like 


THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
From a painting by Paul Delaroche. 
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his character, honorable 
and worthy of all respect. 
He was made a member of 
the Institute in 1863 and 
in the same year appointed 
professor at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, a post which 
he held until his death. 
The pictures painted by 
Cabanel were numerous 
and included, besides the 
“Florentine Poet,” the 
popular “ Birth of Venus,” 
admirable for its graceful 
composition and the deli- 
cacy and purity of its con- 
tours, which was the sen- 
sation of the Salon in 
1863; but it was as a 
teacher that his best work 
was done. As a professor 
at the Beaux Arts he was 
the educator of at least 
two artistic generations, 
and men of the varied ar- 
tistic temperaments of Bes- 
nard, Morot, Benjamin- 
Constant, Collin, Flameng 
and Adan, to name but a few of his pupils, 
are grateful to their master for having 
taught them their art with a conscien- 
tiousness, a severity and a thoroughness 
which pardoned no weakness and no short- 
coming. 

Many of the classical painters, notably 
Delaroche, Robert-Fleury, Laurens, Caba- 
nel, Lefebvre and Henner, have given 
their best years and ripest talents to the 
mural painting in which the French take 
such keen delight, but none with more 
splendid achievement than Paul Baudry, 
born in 1828, to whom we owe the superb 
decorations of the grand foyer of the New 
Opera House in Paris, and numerous other 
allegorical and symbolical compositions 
painted with an instinct for color and an 
imaginative power that give him by right 
a high place among the followers of 
Raphael. Baudry made few departures 
from the field of the “ideal.” One of 


FRAGMENT OF ‘‘LA SOURCE” (THE SPRING). 


trom a painting by J. Ingres. 


these was a “ Charlotte Corday,” an origi- 
nal, impressive handling of a hackneyed 
theme, which shows what he might have 
given us had he lived to fulfil the com- 
mission held by him at the time of his 
death in 1886 to retrace on the walls of 
the Pantheon the life of Joan of Are. 
He had studied this subject thoroughly, 
and looked upon his work as about to 
be the crowning effort ot an _ illustrious 
career. Such it no doubt would have 
proved. 

Mention of Baudry closes this brief re- 
view of the French classical school of 
painting, the history of which is still mak- 
ing, for, despite the changes, real and ap- 
parent, worked by time, French artists 
have not ceased and will not cease to keep 
in mind the essence of the classic tradi- 
tions enforced by the masterful man 
who “restored to the French school of 
painting the purity of antique taste.” 
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SOME RECENT DRAMATIC EVENTS. 


BY ROBERT STODART. 


ELEONORA DusE AT THE FIFTH AVENUE—“ FoR THE CROWN” AT PALMER’S—“THE 


GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY”—“ ROMEO AND JULIET” aT Daty’s—“A 


Mipb- 


SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” AND “THE Gay PaRISIANS” AT THE GRAND OPERA 
HovusE—Lo1zk FULLER AND VAUDEVILLE AT KosTER AND BIAv’s, 


7 greatest of living actresses, Eleo- 

nora Duse, made her re-entrance on 
the local stage, February 24, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, presenting on that occa- 


ELEONORA DUSE. 
From a copyrighted photo. by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


sion Dumas’s moving drama, “Camille.” 
An audience of culture and sensibility 
welcomed her with every sign of ardent 
admiration, and the performance—ob- 
served attentively at ali times and fre- 


quently interrupted by applause—gave 
evident intellectual delight. 

Signora Duse’s Camille is as far re- 
moved from the Camille of stage tradition 
—the Camille we all know so well—as 
truth is from falsehood, ingenuousness 
from cunning artificiality. There is in it 
not a hint of theatricalism, not so much as 
a suspicion of stage trickery. It is the 
most fonest, human Camille that this 
generation knows; it is also the most 
pathetic. If you have never seen Duse, 
you wait for the old familiar tricks to be 
trotted out—the exaggerated assumption 
of gayety during the supper scene, the 
conventional “hacking cough” effect im- 
mediately after it, the hideous and loath- 
some outward impression of wasting dis- 
ease, the glance in the mirror and the re- 
sultant screech—but the evening wears 
on, the final curtain falls and finds you 
still waiting. With a start you come back 

to realities, and if you are a sensible 
man or woman, you say to yourself: 
“The Camille | have been seeing all 
these years was a puppet, not a suffer- 
ing woman—was a something knocked 
together in the property-room, then 
painted and powdered and galvanized 
into a fleeting semblance of life, but 
this daughter of sorrow, who has just 
lived, suffered and died before my 
very eyes, she was Cami//e—I have not 
seen her until now.” 

Certain peculiarly exquisite touches in 
Signora Duse’s Camit/e are the handing of 
the flower to Armand in Act I., her man- 
ner being here as artless as a child's, and 
the dawn of love being expressed with 
truth ; the writing of the fateful letter to 
her love’ ; the repeating from memory of 
Duval pre's note of forgiveness, and the 
weak, pitiful handling of V¢chefte’s bridal 
veil. She produces an effect of ineffable 
pathos in Act V. by regarding silently and 
fixedly certain ordinary objects about the 
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room—the lamp, a few flowers, the dress- 
ing-table—as persons sick unto death will 


do. Her death isa fading away, not a 
long-drawn-out agony, but it is profoundly 
affecting. 

The company which Eleonora Duse 
brings with her from Rome is not remark- 
able for individual ability save in two or 
three instances; but it is a splendidly 
drilled, homogeneous body and is imbued 
with the same artistic spirit by which she 
herself is animated. There is no ranting, 
no furious raging, the evident aim of all 
being to present a “ picture in little” of 
life, not a grotesque distortion. The 
Armand Duval of Sig. Rosaspina is wholly 
admirable—tender, manly and sincere—~ 
but his stage presence is, to say the least, 


disheartening. It is probable that in a 
character part he would give an excellent 
account of himself, but nature has forbid- 
den him to look romantic, strive as he may. 
Sig. Ettore Mazzanti as the elder Duval 
displays great sensibility and consummate 
professional skill. His masterful acting 
augments the value—intrinsically great— 
of the interview in Act IIi. 

A word of praise is due Signora Gal- 
liani for her painstaking portrayal of Va- 
netta's devotion to Camille. It is these 
careful details that round out the dramatic 
picture ; too often they pass unnoticed. 

Speaking of details, Signora Duse has 
been induced to conform to our ways in 
the matter of dress, and she is no longer 
careless in this regard, but wears some ex- 
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quisite gowns. The jewel before was flaw- 
less; it now shines in a more lustrous set- 
ting, that is all. 


The second week of Signora Duse’s en- 
gagement was devoted to several represen- 
tations of Hermann Sudermann’s gloomy 
play, “ Magda,” in which Mme. Bernhardt 
had but recently been seen to disadvan- 
tage, its generally quiet atmosphere ac- 
cording ill with her essentially theatric 


THE BALCONY SCENE—‘‘ ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


modes of expression. A condensation of 
the story of “ Magda” (originally produced 
at the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, under the 
title of “ Heimath”’) is as follows : 
Magéa is the daughter of a retired army 
officer. She returns to her family after a 
long period of absence, during which she 
has won fame as an actress and tries to 
get back into the humdrum home-life, 
while longing for the life of excitement 
and adulation to which she has grown ac- 
customed. A government official is a 
visitor at the house, and soon the audience 
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is made aware that J/agda is a mother 
and that he is the father of her child. 
Learning their secret, Magda’s father in- 
sists upon the officer’s marrying Magda, 
who now loathes him. Both assent— 
Magda solely to legitimize her boy. The 
father refuses to promise legal recognition 
forhis son. In the course of a stormy in- 
terview with her father 4/agda confesses 
that she-has had many lovers, and the 
shock of this disclosure kills her father on 
the spot. 

It will be seen that the 
theme of Sudermann’s play is 
repellent, and that only an 
actress of positive genius 
could hope to make its tar- 
nished central figure tolerable. 
Signora Duse does that and 
more. Not only does she 
make of the part a subtle 
character study, intensely in- 
teresting and absorbing, but, 
by putting forth those powers 
of personal allurement with 
which she is so richly dowered, 
she invests it with a quite ex- 

-traneous charm. 


q 


One of the most important 
events of the now waning 
dramatic season of 1895-6 was 
the production by Mr. Edward 
Vroom, at Palmer’s Theatre, 
of Francois Coppée’s romantic 
drama, “For the Crown” 
(“Pour la Couronne’). The 
version used is the work of 
Charles Renauld (an intimate 
of the author's), who has 
rendered Coppée’s exquisite 
verse into unrhymed English 
lines. The period of the 
play is the fifteenth century, 
when the “unspeakable Turk” was bat- 
tling for a foothold in the Trans- Balkan 
principalities, and its story is concerned 
with the struggle of a patriot prince, Con- 
stantin Brancomtr, to save his country 
from invasion by the Moslem hordes. He 
succeeds, but at a fearful price. It is his 
own father who, urged to the act by an 
ambitious wife, would deliver them all into 
the hands of the Turks, and son is forced 
to kill father that his country may live! 
Thereafter Constantin is haunted by the 
thought of his parricidal crime, and finally, 
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after being falsely accused of treachery, 
and having coals of ignominy heaped upon 
his head, he welcomes death at the hands 
of Militza, a faithful slave-girl, whose pure 
and tender love is the gleam of sunshine 
that falls athwart the sombre current of his 
life. The final scene of the drama is deep- 
ly impressive. Constantin, to whom his 
country owes its existence as a nation, is 
chained to the base of a statue erected to 
the memory of Michel Brancomir, his fa- 
ther! A word from him and the shackles 
would be stricken from his limbs and the 
statue destroyed by the people. 
But no, he will not speak. His 
father’s martial fame is “up there 
like a statue”; he will not tear it 
down. The people spit upon him 
and revile him, but he keeps a 
noble silence, and, Christ-like, he 
endures. Then Love comes, bring- 
ing Death, “delicate Death,” the 
deliverer, and hero and slave-girl 
go down dark ways together, and 
still the brazen statue stands. It is 
the apotheosis of self-immolation, 
and the man or woman who can wit- 
ness it unmoved has never felt the 
“dint of pity’ nor thrilled at the 
recital of heroic deeds. 

When “Pour La Couronne” had 
its Paris production at the Odéon in 4 
1894 the main roles fell to AZM. 
Fénoux and Albert-Lambert and to 
Mesdames Tessanaier and de Boucza 
—by all accounts a truly fine quar- 
tette. Here the leading characters 
are in the hands of Messrs. Vroom 
and Craig, Miss Rose Coghlan and 
Miss Maud Harrison. Mr. Vroom’s 
declamation is excellent, albeit his — 
voice is somewhat high-pitched, and 
he has grace and “the pose of 
chivalry,” but I do not consider him an 
impersonator at all. His manner is pain- 
fully studied, his gestures are monotonous 
and often meaningless—so that if he occa- 
sionally creates an illusion he utterly fails 
to sustain it. Mr. Vroom is a young man 
who, on his artistic journey, has evidently 
been faring away from nature His earnest- 
ness and ambition are beyond question, and 
it is not yet too late for him to retrace 
his steps. As one who takes the liveli- 
est interest in Mr. Vroom’s praiseworthy 
venture (it is understood that his produc- 
tion of “For the Crown” is a stepping- 
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stone to an endowed American theatre) 
I wish to tell of it in the kindliest terms : 
I therefore withhold my opinion of Mr. 
Craig’s Michel Brancomir. Miss Coghlan 
looks every inch a princess, and her ripe, 
finished art is fully equal to the strain of a 
trying role. In the scene with Brancomir 
in Act II. she strikes fire and gives a 
splendid exhibition of dramatic power. : 
Miss Maud Harrison’s MMilitza is the 
gentle embodiment of dog-like fidelity 
and love. 

“For the Crown” is admirably staged, 


THE POTION SCENE—‘‘ ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


the scenery being an exact duplicate of 
that used in Paris, and the costumes, ac- | 
cessories, etc., are not only handsome but 

historically correct. 


Mr. Wm. H. Crane has not found a 
worthy successor to “The Senator” in 
“The Governor of Kentucky,” Franklin 
Fyle’s latest play, which was recently pro- 
duced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. It 
is, however, a fair specimen of the written- 
to-order play, and should serve his turn 
for some months to come. The lines of 
Mr. Crane’s present réle do not permit him 
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to be so extravagantly funny as he was 
in “The Senator,’ but he is to be com- 
mended for letting the character take care 
of itself and not straining too hard for 
comedy “points.” He has toned down 
certain extravagances of gesture and his 
mannerisms are less pronounced than for- 
merly. It is a sound performance of a 
somewhat unsatisfactory part. Mr. Burr 
McIntosh scores a palpable hit as Daniel 
Boone Bingley, a Kentucky mountaineer 
interested in the distillation of moonshine 
whiskey. He isthe personification of rug- 


ged strength and his dialect (Mr. McIn- 
tosh is a Bluegrass boy) is delicious. Mr. 
William Boag’s Col. Henry Clay Bingley 
merits more than passing praise. ‘The 
pity is that the character is so sketchily 
drawn, albeit the actor fills in the outlines 
with rare skill. His make-up in imitation 


of his “distinguished ancestor, Henry 
Clay, sah,” is a marvellously faithful copy. 
Miss Anne O'Neill appears as Jewel 
Lsbrooke, and in the scenes of comedy and 
tender sentiment she is charmingly ingen- 
The portrayal of strong emotion 


uous. 


SOME RECENT DRAMATIC EVENTS. 


THE POTION SCENE—‘‘ ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


Miss 
O’Neill is at her best in Act I., in the 
episodes of badinage with the Governor 


is, however, beyond her powers. 


and her father. Mr. Edwin Arden (who 
has forsaken the stellar field to enter Mr. 
Crane’s admirable organization) plays 
Mason Felix in a manner to sustain his 
excellent reputation. The Misses Anna 
and Margaret Robinson,whose resemblance 
in form and feature is remarkable, are 
sprightly and engaging as the New York 
twins. 

“The Governor of Kentucky” is care- 
fully staged. In Act II the 
# exterior of the Executive Man- 
sion is shown—a._ strikingly 
beautiful scene. 


As I write concerning the 
Potter - Bellew production of 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” at Daly’s 
Theatre, the hungry presses are 
@ waiting wide-mouthed, so that 
fl can do scant justice to its 
beauties. ‘The dominant feat- 
Bure of that production is the 
virile and impassioned Romeo 
of Mr. Bellew, which, if memory 
serves, has not been set before 
the New York public for several 
seasons. Of a truth this is the 
Romeo that Shakespeare drew. 
In action it is graceful, in re- 
pose picturesque, in speech 
fluent. Mr. Bellew reads Shake- 
speare’s lines as I have not 
heard them read since the pass- 
ing away of our beloved Ed- 
win Booth. There is rich mel- 
ody in his voice, which has a 
bell-like sonority, but sense is 
never sacrificed to sound. The 
soliloquy beginning “I do re- 
member an apothecary” is 
faultlessly given; it is as though the actor 
spoke the words for the first time. Certain 
bilious gentlemen of the daily press have 
been chiding Mr. Bellew for giving us an 
“ultra-romantic”’ Romeo. This is criticism 
run mad. If Romeo Montague of Verona 
was not ultra-romantic, then, in Hfeaven’s 
name, gentlemen, who was? Would you 
have Mr. Bellew present a dress-suit Romeo 
—cold, academic, formal, precise? I am 
sure that if he did you would all cry, 
“Hold, enough!” the very next morn- 
ing. Mr. Bellew’s Romeo, it may be men- 
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tioned in passing, was so highly approved 
by no less an authority than Henry Irving, 
that, some time in the eighties, he sent him 
out on tour through the English provinces 
at the head of acompany from the Lyceum 
Theatre, presenting “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and the various cities visited endorsed his 
judgment with enthusiasm. So much— 
and so little for Romeo. Of Mrs. Potter’s 
Juliet 1 am unable to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. ‘That it is fair to look 
upon goes unsaid, but it is 
marred by an air of sophis- 
tication— notably the 
ball-room scene—and_ vo- 
cally leaves much to be de- 
sired. Mrs. Potter’s read- 
ings are often faulty, her 
gestures are redundant and 
her speech is_ artificial. 
However, she produces an 
excellent effect in the scene 
in the garden with the 
nurse, and again in the po- 
tion scene; and she is to be 
commended for patterning 
after Mr. Bellew in the 
matter of quiet intensity. 
The tragedy is sumptuous- 
ly staged. 


Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
travelling company recent- 
ly appeared at the Grand 
Opera House, and for one 
week presented Shake- 
speare’s loveliest and most 
poetic comedy, ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.”’ This 
dream-play is of gos- 
samer-like texture, so fine ~ 
and ethereal in its elements 
as well-nigh to defy dra- 
matic representation. But 
Augustin Daly is a master of artistic stage- 
craft, and he has contrived to present this 
vision of “the myriad-minded man,” as 
Coleridge called Shakespeare, in a form 
sufficiently practical for stage purposes, 
while retaining much of the exquisite deli- 
cacy of its atmosphere. 

The present representation employs the 
skilled services of such excellent players as 
Mr. John Craig, the Zysander; Mr. Byron 
Douglas, the Demetrius; Miss Emily Rig], 
the Hermia,and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, the 
Helena. 


MRS. POTTER AS ‘‘ JULIET.” 
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“ The Gay Parisians,” which was a great 
laughing success at Hoyt’s Theatre last 
autumn, has since made a fournée of the 
country, and in the course of its travels it 
reached the Grand Opera House not long 
ago. This absurdity, which was written 
by two clever French journalists, MM. 
Feydeau and Desvalliere, was first pro- 
duced in Paris under the title of “Z’Aé- 
tel du Libre Echange,’ and ran for sev- 
eral hundred nights. Its matter was then 
of dubious propriety, but 
an American dramatist 
(Augustus Thomas, if my 
memory serves) took the 
play in hand and subjected 
it to so thorough a process 
of purification that it is 
now as devoid of deviltry 
as it is of dulness, and 
would surely blush with 
shame if brought face to 
face with its original self. 
A deal of equivocal Gal- 
licism has given place to 
honest, straightforward 
American wit; the former 
can well be spared, while 
the latter is genuinely 
diverting. 

The chief honors are 
borne off by that tried and 
true comedian, W. J. Fer- 
guson, who as Joseph Ping- 
a henpecked husband 
with an eye for feminine 
beauty, not only sets the 
house in a roar, but de- 
monstrates that a man may 
be at once a farce comedian 
and an artist. His face is 
wonderfully expressive; his 
tones, attitudes and _ ges- 
tures are all meaningful and 
help to round out the characterization. Mr. 
Ferguson’s delicious bit of pantomime at 
the close of Act I. gave me a tingling, 
tickling five minutes. And this is the man, 
remember, who was the faithful valet in 
“Beau Brummell” and the husband of 
Hester Prynne in “The Scarlet Letter.” 
Could versatility go further? Why W. J. 
Ferguson is not touring as a star with ap- 
plause and profit is one of the mysteries 
of a profession which presents more puz- 
zling features than any other of which this 
reviewer has knowledge. 
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NORTH BUILDING OF THE NUN’S HOUSE AT UXMAL, 


BY WILLIAM D. 


ETWEEN the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea lies the peninsula of 
Yucatan. It is now divided into two 
States, which form part of the Mexican 
Federal Republic. There are a few cities 
and villages toward the north and near the 
western coast, but most of the interior is 
wild and uninhabited except by Indian 
tribes, and much of it is still unexplored. 
The population of these regions to-day is 
very scanty, but a thousand years ago the 
peninsula was teeming with active life. 
More than fifty ruined cities have already 
been discovered, and others, no doubt, lie 
hidden in the unknown wilderness. Among 
these cities Uxmal is the most imposing 
and beautiful. 
Ticul, a village four hours by rail from 
Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is the start- 
ing-point for Uxmal. 
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EAST FACADE OF THE BUILDING OF THE CASA DE LAS MONJAS. 


IN FRONT AS YOU ENTER BY THE TRIANGULAR ARCH, | 


UXMAL. 


FOULKE. 


The distance from Ticul to the ruins 
is about twenty-four miles, and the road 
is such as does not exist for anything 
that goes on wheels outside of Spanish- 
America. <A few hours of such travelling 
would bring to a speedy end the carriages 
that we use at home. Fora short distance 
the way is smooth enough over the red 
clay which lies in a thin layer upon the 
limestone, then there will come a “rough 
place’ where the rocks in front of the 
wheels are two feet high and more and 
you are pitched back and forth like a ten- 
nis-ball. ‘To meet the necessities of such 
a road a wagon is built which looks like a 
small, low-roofed omnibus perched high 
upon two wheels of vast diameter and 
huge bulk, to which it is connected by 
leather springs like those of our old Con- 
cord coaches. Inside this omnibus ropes 
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THE POINTED ARCH. 


are stretched in place of a floor, after the 
fashion of an old rope bedstead, and upon 
these a sort of mattress is spread upon 
which you lie, or sit, or squat as best you 
may. We found it easiest to sit on one 
side and stick our feet out of the windows 
(if the open spaces between the posts 
which held up the roof could be called 
windows) on the other side. It was soon 
plain enough that this sort 

of a vehicle was the only p 
one possible on such a 
road. The axles must be 
high and the wheels must 
be large and strong or 
they could never climb 
those rocks. The springs 
must be flexible or else 
no human being could 
stand the jolting. The 
top must be low or it 
could not pass under the 
trees, yet there must be 
a top and curtains at the 
sides to keep out the 
rays of the tropical sun. 
These were the necessi- 
ties of the situation, the 
mere luxuries of internal 
comfort must give way, 
so the travellers were 
stuffed like sardines with- 
in, head and feet alter- 
nately at one side and the 
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other. If there were only two in the party 
and both could lie at full length on the 
mattress, it might be more comfortable. 
Three mules were hitched to this remark- 
able conveyance, one within the shafts 
and one at each side; and such animals ! 
Small, gray, scrawny beasts, with the hair 
rubbed off their skins ; yet they trotted 
merrily on wherever trotting was pos- 
sible, and sometimes the Indian boy 
who drove them lashed them into a full 
run. 

We started at five and when we reached 
the hacienda of Uxmal it was half past 
ten; not fast travelling you will say, but 
surely fast enough for such a road! We 


‘entered the enclosure under a stone arch- 


way with a cross on top. Within, in front 
of the big house, was a great barnyard 
with forty or fifty cows and swine without 
number. The main building had a high 
portico with arches and a single tier of 
rooms extending from front to rear. The 
“ mayoral” or manager of the farm was a 
fine-looking Mexican, who received us po- 
litely, although at first witha little reserve. 
He told us that we were welcome to one 
of his rooms for the night. 

After lunch we started for the ruins. A 
Maya guide was to go with us and show 
us the way. He was not quite ready, so 
we walked on ahead, and he soon followed 
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with his shot-gun and a gourd filled with 
drinking - water. During the morning it 
had been cloudy and comfortable, but 
now the sun came out, the heat arose from 
the ground and poured down from the 
sky. The branches in the thickets on 
both sides of the path offered no protec- 
tion. It was nearly a mile to the first 
ruin, the Diviner’s House, a building on 
the top of a steep artificial pyramid. It 
was too hot to climb this now, so we 
passed “on to the Casa de las Monjas or 
Nunnery—a collection of four long, beauti- 
ful buildings surrounding a square court, 
each building being disconnected from the 
others, but all close together. ‘These 
form perhaps the finest specimen in exist- 
ence of the architecture of the natives of 
America. We entered this court from the 
south under one of the celebrated “tri- 
angular arches ”’ built by a people to whom 
the true Roman arch was unknown. ‘The 
layers of stone of which the building was 
made were horizontal. The edge of each 
stone was 


bevelled and the walls ap- 


FAGADE OF THE SOUTHERN BUILDING—CASA DE LAS MONJAS. 


UXMAL. 


proached each other from ‘oth sides in 
much the same manner as in the Gothic 
arch, until they came near together. Then, 
before reaching the point, a flat stone was 
laid upon the top. I examined many of 
the arches of Uxmal and among these I 
found several different kinds. In some 
cases the sides were straight and the 
wnole formed a sort of triangle cut off 
at the top, in others there was a curve on 
each side and the layers of stone were 
turned inward and downward, little stone 
wedges being inserted between them in 
order to do this. ‘These arches were the 
same as the pointed Gothic arch except 
for the flat stone at the top. They were 
the evident struggles of a primitive people 
to do that which neither Egypt nor Greece 
had been able to accomplish, and I could 
not doubt that if a little more time had 
been allowed to these master-builders, be- 
fore the foot of the conqueror had been 
placed upon their necks, they too should 
have done that which their European com- 
petitors successfully accomplished. ‘They 
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would have found the keystone and made 
the arch complete. 

But I am straying from the Nun’s House 
at Uxmal. We had only entered the tri- 
angular arch. Here for the first time we 
could stop and look around us, for a light 
breeze was blowing and we had some shel- 
ter from the sun. The great court of the 
Nun’s House was in front of us. The 
range of buildings on the south side by 
which we entered was lower than the rest. 


The buildings on the right and left were 
higher, but not so high as the great pile 
in front. A broad stairway, now in ruins, 
led up to this, flanked on each side by 
heavy stonework. ‘There were five door- 
ways to this building. The walls were sur- 
mounted by a broad cornice, sculptured 
elaborately. This work was all done upon 
small blocks of stone. Each piece was 
cut separately and fitted in its proper 
place. It would seem that the men who 
raised this building were unable to lift and 
carry large masses. This affected the de- 
sign. It was more like the light architect- 
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ure of the Saracen than the heavy work 
of the Egyptian. There were many geo- 
metrical forms in the ornament. ‘There 
were a few bas-reliefs, but these played a 
subordinate part, and they were in most 
cases rudely done. 

On the east side of the court, to the 
right of us as we entered through the “ tri- 
angular arch,” was the most beautiful 
building in Uxmal; not soelaborate as the 
one in front, but perfectly proportioned, 


and, fortunately, it had remained almost 
entire down to the present day. It had 
five doors which opened upon the court- 
vard. Above these was a broad cornice 
composed of lattice-work with a narrow 
border all cut in stone. Upon this lattice- 
work were placed at regular distances on 
each side of the central doorway six orna- 
ments of wonderful grace and beauty. 
Each of these consisted of eight horizon- 
tal bars, increasing in length toward the 
top and each ending in the head of a ser- 
pent or dragon with open jaws. A human 
face, somewhat like those upon Egyptian 
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tombs, with wide head-dress, ear-rings, and 
a hanging tongue, looked down from the 
middle of the upper bars. 

The front of this building seemed to me 
a perfect specimen of its own kind of archi- 
tecture, exquisite in design and admirably 
proportioned. 

I noticed that the north end of this 
building seemed newer than the rest. On 


THE CASA DEL GOBERNADOR, 


this the traces of red paint were plainly to 
be seen in the holes of the lattice-work. 
It was probably adorned at one time with 
many hues. But however gorgeous may 
have been this decoration it never looked 
better than it looks to-day in the natural 
color of the stone. 

The building on the west, at the oppo- 
site side of the court, was almost ruined, 
but the little that remained showed that 
the sculptures were even more elaborate. 


UXMAL. 


Two serpents twined together surrounded 
each panel in the broad cornice. The 
mouth of one had a human face within its 
jaws, there was a long rattle on the tail of 
the other. 

In the southern building (the part which 
was entered through the triangular arch) 
there was also diamond lattice-work upon 
the cornice. Vertical columns divided this 
into panels, and over each 
door was a window with an 
ornament which seemed to 
represent a small house with 
a thatched roof. 

From the Nun’s House we 
betook ourselves to the Casa 
de las Palomas, or Pigeon- 
House, so called from the tri- 
angular walls perforated by 
windows, which look like the 
fronts of pigeon - houses. 
These are not, however, the 
gables of buildings which 
have disappeared. They 
form the backbone to a series 
of rooms constructed below 
on each side, and seem to be 
erected merely for ornament, 
to give height and distinc- 
tion. 

Climbing by a ladder the 
great terrace leading to the 
Casa del Gobernador, or Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, we passed on 
the way the Casa de Tortugas, 
or Turtle’s House (from the 
turtles carved on the cornice), 
a chaste and beautiful speci- 
men of Maya architecture. 
Then, reaching the royal 
palace of this ancient Maya 
city, we awaited in a cool 
corner the return of our In- 
dian, whom we had sent for 
another gourd of water, in- 
specting at intervals different 
portions of this great building, more 
than four hundred feet long, which was 
perched at the top of the three great ter- 
races. 

There was a vast difference in splendor 
between the outside and the inside of these 
buildings. Without, no labor was spared 
to make them beautiful and impressive; 
they were built upon high mounds, great 
staircases rose to them, and they were 
loaded with grotesque sculptures ; while 
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within, the rooms were small, dark, devoid 
of ornament and divided into suits of two 
or sometimes of three or four apartments 
each, none of these having any communi- 
cation with the others. There were no 
windows, no fireplaces, no chimneys. The 
ceiling of each room was a triangular arch. 
Evidently these great houses were built 
more for show than for comfort. In view 
of this evident purpose of display, a new 
force was added to the questions which so 
naturally came to us: Where were the 
people? Where was the great city to 
which this group of palaces was the crown 
and jewel? Where was the Moscow of 
which this was the 
Kremlin? Where 
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sects and poisonous reptiles, but no green 
leaf in them, nothing but gray, dry, naked 
trunks and branches, with no shade nor 
cheer. Suchisthe land. And the people? 
But there is no people. Less than two 
score huddled in cabins around the haci- 
enda amile away. No other evidence of 
life. The nearest dwellings by the road 
we came were twelve miles distant. No 
sign of human habitation from the ruins 
save the chimney of the hacienda. All 
else was Nature in her most savage mood. 

Such was the scene from the Casa del 
Gobernador and from the teocallis, or pyra- 
mid, a little distance off, up which we 
scrambled, holding to 
the bushes which had 


were the multitudes 


to look upon the spec- 


grown upon its sides. 
It was here no doubt 
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ing this palace with its Peete : R But we had no time 
three great terraces for reflections. It 
to the building whose gegereceyes; | was cooler now and 
terraces climb Capitol we must improve the 
Hill at Washington, Pegagegecess : hour before the night 
and I would look un- RK : he chill came and climb 
consciously for the another pyramid to 
town below with its the Diviner’s House. 
avenues and stately We go with care up 
dwellings. But all the short, steep ruined 


was wilderness. <A 
friend in Havana told 
me when I left for Yucatan that it was 
“a sad land.” And so it was. No hint 
of the green herbage of our more temper- 
ate climes. No river, lake, nor brook, nor 
glistening of laughing water anywhere. 
The rain which falls steams up from the 
hot earth again, or it is sucked in through 
the crannies of the limestone to form 
pools far down in the bowels of the 
earth. Caverns lie below; profound abyss- 
es into whose depths the inhabitants of 
great cities have had to betake them- 
selves for water till their steps have 
worn deep pathways in the rock. A 
low flat land with stunted hills and stunted 
trees, as monotonous as Sahara. A sun 
that hurls its rays with savage violence till 
all things hide from it or slinks behind a 
mass of clouds as sullen and sombre as 
the land. An air that stifles the throat 
that breathes it or brings the exhalations 
of miasma with the chill of night. Thick- 


ets impenetrable, filled with noisome in- 


DETAIL OF EASTERN COURT FACADE. 


steps. One slip would 
send us headlong. At 
the top the wind blows hard, and we steal 
cautiously through the little arched rooms, 
now broken and in ruins, where, as men 
believe, the magicians used to read the 
stars and foretellallthings. A good place 
for the Black Art even now, if the Black 
Art can find a refuge anywhere. The 
ruins lie scattered at our feet. A great 
past unknown, speaking in inarticulate ac- 
cents, “SuchwasI. SuchamInow. And 
you who despise my gods and my proph- 
ets, you who say that I am the work of the 
savage—how will men speak of you after 
as many centuries? Will they know more 
of you than they know of the builders of 
Uxmal? Are you wiser or worthier than 
they ?” 

The Mayas believed in the immortality 
of the soul. Under the balmy skies of 
their heaven the blessed reposed under the 
branches of a green ceiba-tree. In the 
black house of darkness the wicked were 
tormented with hunger, cold and everlast- 
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ing weariness. There 
were many gods and god- 
desses. One invented 
painting and embroidery, 
another medicine, and 
one of the vestals of Ux- 
mal was so renowned for 
her virtues that after 
death she was raised to a 
place among the deities. 
There were gods of po- 
etry, of song, of war, of 
agriculture, gods of the 
highways, of the chase, of 
fisheries, of all profes 

sions, and their images were placed upon 
the roads, at the gates of the towns, on the 
stairways of the temples, and in private 
dwellings. Flowers and fruits were offered 
to them as wellas human victims, and great 
festivals were held in their honor, with 
dancing, feasting and much drunkenness. 

Long watching of the stars and sun there 
must have been for many generations in 
these lofty houses of the diviners, for the 
Maya races had established a calendar al- 
most as perfect as ourown. The year be- 
gan about the time of the summer solstice. 
It was divided into eighteen months of 
twenty days each, and to complete it five 
nameless days were added. 

The Maya tongue was spoken by all the 
tribes, a strong proof that at one time the 
country was united. 

The orders of society were sharply 
divided. At the top was the king, the 
priests followed, then the nobles, then the 
freemen, and last of all the slaves. The 
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UXMAL., 


DIVINER’S HOUSE. 


king’s power was controiled by custom 
only. The chief priest was his adviser on 
important occasions. ‘The priests instruct- 
ed the children of the nobles and per 
formed the rites of religion. The nobles 
filled the offices and held their estates on 
a sort of feudal tenure. The people paid 
tribute for the support of the church and 
state. Slaves were the absolute property 
of their masters. 

Before we returned to our hammocks at 
the haciendaof Uxmal we asked our Maya 
guide to waken us at four in the morning, 
for we wanted to have a last look at the 
ruins by moonlight. But at that early hour 
dark clouds obscured the heavens, so he 
let us lie,and when we awoke the daylight 
was creeping through the cracks of the 
big doors which we had closed on retiring 
to keep out the poisonous air. When we 
came out uponthe portico there was a driz- 
zling rain, and the Mexicans who stood 
around ae themselves in their blan- 
kets, which they held in 
front of their mouths; 
their hands were cold as 
they gave us their morn- 
ing greeting, and some of 
them crouched in corners 
and sheltered places and 
seemed to be shivering. 
They declared that it was 
very unhealthy weather 
and that we had better 
leave as soon as possible. 
We insisted, however, 
upon one more visit to 
the ruins. 

While our Indian boy 
was getting ready for our 
departure we strolled 
around the hacienda. 
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The cattle were lowing in the barnyard 
below; an old sow chased away her pu- 
nier competitors for the orange-skins that 
were thrown to them. At the end of 
the portico, where the steps descended to 
the ground, was a grotesque idol which 
had been dug by Stephens from the ruins 
more than fifty years ago, two panthers’ 
heads on a single body, one head facing 
each way. Just beyond, at the side of the 
house, was a huge wheel over which passed 
an endless chain with buckets to draw 
water from the infinite depths of a great 
well, and the cogs creaked and the water 
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splashed all day long as an old steer, with 
eyes blinded by a rough hempen cloth, 
trudged round and round at his monoto- 
nous task. 

At last the volan was ready, and we 
started for the ruins. The mules tore over 
the rough rocks at breakneck speed, pitch- 
ing us about in wild confusion. It was 
lucky that the vehicle was no larger, and 
that it was so made that we could not get 
out of it whether we wanted to or not. We 
called to the boy to go slower, but the 
little rascal only lashed the mules the more 
fiercely and yelled with delight. He was 
giving us “a taste of his quality.” The 


rain had ceased, but the sky was gloomy 
and threatening as we climbed the House 
of the Diviner to take our last view of this 
strange scene. It seemed more savage and 
desolate than it had looked the day be- 
fore under the fierce rays of the tropical 


sun. There is no loneliness greater than 
that which speaks in these mute characters 
of this past civilization, a civilization all 
the more impressive from the gloom which 
hides it. What scenes of savage pomp and 
suffering helplessness upon the platform of 
that teocallis! Who were the vestals in the 
beautiful building below, so great and good 
that one of them was deemed worthy to be 
inscribed among the gods? What lives did 
they lead? Where did the architects find 


their design for those noble buildings? 
What was the meaning of the serpent that 
devoured that human head? 


Oh for a sin- 


PALOMAS. 


gle day to live with this strange people 
their unknown life in the dim past ! 

We had driven perhaps an hour on our 
return to Ticul when an accident hap- 
pened. We met a heavy loaded wagon 
drawn by six mules. The road was too 
narrow to pass. Our volan was very strong, 
but so was the wagon, and the same thing 
happened which is said to take place when 
an irresistible force meets an immovable 
body. At last the axle of our vehicle gave 
way. By dint of much backing and push- 


‘ing and clearing of bushes we got past, but 


so disabled that it was thought best for us 
not to ride further. So off we started on 
foot. It was a long way to Ticul, but 
the walk was perhaps as pleasant as the 
ride. 

Another sleepless night at the wretched 
little Fonda, and in the early morning we 
took the train for Merida. 
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THE LOST CREEK LITERARY CLUB. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, “ THE POET-SCOUT.” 
VI. 


— calling the club to order 
the president affixed a smile of 
satisfaction to his emaciated face and 
said: - 

“ At the last business meeting of the 
club the question of the remaining debt of 
$285 on fitting up our hall was discussed, 
and Pcker George, the well-known gam- 


‘“*LITTLE INJUN BOY DAM FOOL!” 


bler, suggested that if the club would stake 
him he felt confident he could beat a faro 
game out of the amount needed. It was 
unanimously voted that $20 be placed in 
his hands, and he went forth upon his 
noble mission. The following morning 
he called upon our treasurer and presented 
the following statement: 


Money put up by theclub.......... $20 00 
Won at Curley Bill’s table.......... 320.50 
Paid for drinks and cigars.......... 1.25 
Held out for his services........... 000.00 
Balance due club.............- $339.25 


Which the same is hereby passed in to 
the treasurer. 

“This club is now freed from the 
shackles of debt, and there remains $54.25 
in the sack. Our beloved organization is 
again soaring upward with both wings 
spread out to the full limit. Prosperity 
is leading us by the hand, good luck is 
pushing behind and we are liable to get 
there away ahead of the procession.” 

The applause which followed this an- 
nouncement put out several of the candles. 
It was suggested by a member that it would 
be the square thing to turn over to George 
the balance remaining in the treasury as a 
fitting testimonial to the valuable services 
he had rendered the club in time of need, 
but he was on his feet in an instant and 
said that he would not accept a kopeck of 
it. All he had done was in the interest of 
the literary advancement of the town, and 
his time and talent were ever at the dis- 
posal of the club when money was needed. 
A vote of thanks then went through like a 
streak of Staked Plains lightning. 

The president introduced Mr. Ramon 
Dallas, cf the Apache Agency, who read 
a poem on Indian nature, which was gen- 
erously applauded. It is here given: 


A GENOOINE INJUN CAN’T BE TAMED. 


I hold to my views in a stubborn way, 

In a manner that’s plain an’ blunt, 
When I asservate there’s a character trait 
That is bound to come to the front— 
An’ that’s jest why I have allus claimed 
That a genooine Injun can't be tamed. 


Two Bears was a wee Apache kid 
Of the warlike Yuma band, 
An’ growed like a child up sort o’ wild, 
Like a bush, in this mountain land, 
Till they sent him to school in an Eastern State 
To learn how to cipher an’ multiplicate. 


Reports came back that the little cuss 
Was as meek as a day-old bear, 
An’ the teachers said that he stood at the head 
Of some of the best ones there; 
An’ it broke us up when they said Two Bears 
Had j’ined the church an’ could say his prayers. 


He got civilized at surprisin’ rate, 
Was shorn of his long black hair, 
An’ l’arned so fast that he went right past 
All the other Injuns there, 
Till at last they wrote that he’d some day be 
A scholar of ’way-up-high degree. 
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Little Ah There was a Chinese kid 
That went to the self-same school, 
An’ he used to say in a teasin’ way, 
‘* Little Injun boy dam fool !” 
In his Christian spirit Two Bears held off 
An’ jest let the heathen sneer an’ scoff. 


However, his Injun eyes ’d blaze 
With the old revengeful light; 
But he’d chaw his lip an’ hold to his grip, 
Detarmined he wouldn’t fight, 
Till he Chinee made the assertion that 
“One Chinee boy lick ten Injun rat.” 


* * * * * * 


Two Bears walked westward for many a day, 
Till at last he lovingly knelt 

At his mother’s side an’ pointed with pride 
To Ah There’s scalp in his belt— 

An’ that is why I have always claimed 

That a genooine Injun can’t be tamed. 


The president announced that for sev- 
eral weeks he had been withholding a 
poem of his own composition in the hope 
that his cough might get better, so he 
could read it without interlarding it with 
bronchial punctuation marks. He was 
feeling so unusually well that evening 
that he felt tempted to give the poem. It 
was one which bore a great moral lesson, 
and one which would certainly awaken a 
tender feeling in every heart in the au- 
dience. Many of the male members were 
familiar with the scenes he had depicted. 
Lost Creek was once just such a camp <s 
the one in which he had laid the scene of 
his poem, but the refining influences of 
civilization and the Literary Club had up- 
rooted the evil influences and had thrown 
them over the back fence, as it were. He 
had giventhe poem the title 


THE PLEA OF INNOCENCE. 


Scene, a dance-house in the West 
Of the most repulsive sort, 
Where the miners came in quest 
Of their wicked, reckless sport. 
Crowded was the hall that night, 
Vice was there with loosened reins, 
And the dance was at its height, 
Moved by a piano’s strains. 


Men and women lost to shame 
Danced and drank, and drank and danced, 
Cheeks with liquor grew aflame 
As the wintry night advanced. 
From the dimly lighted street, 
Shivering with the bitter cold, 
Came a little maiden sweet, 
Scarcely more than five years old. 


O’er the keys her fingers swept, 
Softly came an olden air, 


Men and women closer crept 
That they might the better hear. 
In a voice flute-like as bird’s, 
Tinged with heavenly melody, 
Came the once familiar words: 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


Tears rolled down that baby-face 
As the lovely plea supreme 
Softly echoed through a place 
All unused to such a theme. 
Anguished hands the women wrung, 
Faces pictured misery, 
As they heard from Virtue’s tongue, 
‘* Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Ceased the clicking of the chips 
At the gambling-tables near, 
As from off the girlish lips 
Fell the notes so sweet and clear. 
Drinkers ceased their cups to drain, 
Stood transfixed as pulseless stone, 
Listening to the sweet refrain, 
‘Thou canst save, and Thou alone.” 


In the sweetest pathos she 
Clothed the pleading so intense, 
As the words came tremblingly 
From the lips of Innocence. 
Hardened hearts which had defied 
Every Christian overture 
Melted as she eager cried, 
‘““Save me, Lord, and make me pure.” 


THE PLEA OF INNOCENCE, 


Soft the old piano’s strings 
Trembled neath her touch so light, 
As the notes on unseen wings 
Floated out upon the night. 
On the street men paused to hear, 
Paused and stood with bated breath 
At the girlish notes so clear, 
‘‘ When mine eyes shall close in death.” 
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Pale and breathless through the door 
Came the mother of the maid, 
And the little singer bore 
Back to home from whence she’d strayed. 
Many a miner homeward trailed 
Murmuring prayers earnestly— 
Many a scarlet woman wailed, 
‘*Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


When the nightfall came again 
No light from the dance-house shone, 
Stilled was the piano’s strain, 
Gaming-tables stood alone. 
Through the day the stages bore 
Sad-faced women from the town, 
Vowing they would never more 
Tread the path which led them down. 


THE RANCHMAN FROM CACTUS VALLEY.1 


The touching production brought tears 


to many eyes, and the professor himself . 


wept softly while reading it. The ap- 
plause was of a sacred, subdued nature, 
the members feeling that it would be al- 
most sacrilege to reward the reader with 
noisy demonstration of their appreciation 
of his beautiful production. 

John Waters, a ranchman from Cactus 
Valley, came to the front and read a poem 
composed by his daughter Cassie on a 
true scene from their domestic life. Cas- 
sie had intended to be present in person 
and seek membership in the club, but her 
mother was down with an attack of pleu- 
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risy and the young lady could not leave 


home. She would certainly be present at 
the next meeting. ‘The poem was as fol- 
lows: 


LITTLE IKE. 


He was a stack of torment, standing less than 
three feet high, 

A constant cause of quarrelling between my wife 
and I, 

For she would always take his part, no matter 
what he done, 

And say his devilment was just his harmless 
boyish fun. 

If I should try to punish him, or scold him as I 
ought, 

His dad and mam would have a disagreement on 
the spot, 

And in the fusillade of words we’d have most 
every day 

I'd always come out second best and let her have 
her way. 


There wa’n’t a cowboy on the ranch but ripped 
and cursed and swore 

When they'd discover of the tricks he played 
them o'er and o’er, 

And many a time I’ve had to work to circum- 
vent a strike 

Just on account of devilment from that same lit- 
tle Ike. 

He'd tie their lariats in knots, throw down the 
corral bars, 

And let the saddle-horses out to scatter every- 
whars, 

Steal cinches from their saddles, cut the straps 
from off their spurs, 

And fill their saddle-blankets full of pricking 
cockle-burrs. 


From morn till night he seemed to plan some 
deviltry to play, 


And every time I'd interfere my wife would have , 


her say, 

Unt'l in aggravation many and many atime I’ve 
said 

I'd never know contentment till the little rat was 
dead. 

But now when Iam standing by the little grassy 


mound, 

And know he’s hid forever from my sight down 
in the ground, 

My heart just seems to split in two, and if I had 


the tin 
I'd give a million dollars just to have him back 


ag’in. 


Mr. Waters supplemented the reading 
with the remark that the verses were not 
very complimentary to himself, but he had 
promised Cassie to read them and_ had 
done so. A pressing invitation was sent 
the young lady to be present at the next 
meeting and become one of the bright 
galaxy of authors there congregated. 
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HAVE known but two or three men 
in my life who had so little concern 
as to when the day of final dissolution 
should come and of the home beyond the 
grave, as did Gen. Sherman. For the 
many years that I knew him, he looked 
that certainty in the face without a tremor, 
and on more than one occasion laughingly 
said to me: “ My friends are killing me 
with kindness, but it is a happy death to 
die.” 

There was no occasion for the echo of 
the funeral dirges which accompanied the 
grizzled veteran to his last resting-place; 
no appropriateness in playing “ Marching 
Through Georgia” in the minor key as it 
was played at the obsequies. Rather let 
the bright melody ring out in the old glad 
way as we used to sing it whenever and 
wherever his familiar face and figure were 
seen in the reunions of old soldiers, thou- 
sands of whom were with him in that fa- 
mous “ march to the sea.” And at the re- 
unions to come, where we shall always 
hold him in remembrance, we shall 


“« Sing it as we used to sing, 
A hundred thousand strong, 
While we were marching 

Through Georgia.” 


Few men have had so happy a life in 
what we are disposed to call his declining 
years. Sherman had no declining years. 
He was young to the last. It is only the 
body that necessarily grows old. The 
heart may keep young until the final dis- 
solution, and Sherman’s heart retained its 
youth almost to the closing day of his life. 
Indeed his vigorous nature asserted itself 
for some time after his physicians had 
given up all hope. The reader will recall 
the instance published, (it was while I was 
at his house,) that he rallied, arose from 
his bed, walked to a chair and for a short 
time was almost his old self again. And 
even then he was slowly dying. 

Gen. Sherman was born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, in 1820, and at his death was a few 
days over seventy-one years of age. His 


In Two Parts. 


.father was a lawyer. 
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PART | 


BY HORATIO C. KING. 


father accepted some of the so-called 
“burnt - lands” presented to those who 
had suffered by the ravages of the British 
in Connecticut in the War of 1812 and 
went to the territory which has since be- 
come the great State of Ohio. 

He was one of eleven children and his . 
I fancy that there 
was plenty of self-denial practised in that 
household. At all events Tecumseh, as 
he was always called, was adopted by 
Thomas Ewing and attended school at 
Lancaster until 1836, when he entered 
West Point. Among his classmates was 
Gen. George H. Thomas, and at the Point 
during part of the same period was Gen. 
Grant. In 1840 he graduated sixth ina 
class of forty-two. His first commission 
was as a Second Lieutenant in the Third 
Artillery and he was sent to Florida, the 
Indian War having just closed. In 1841 
he was promoted to First Lieutenant, and 
until 1846 he performed the usual routine 
duties of a sub-officer, chiefly at Fort 
Moultrie, S. C. In that year, when the 
war with Mexico commenced, he had just 
been assigned to recruiting duty at Pitts- 
burg, a very pleasant and by no means 
arduous or exacting service. He tells in 
his own delightful memoirs how in May 
he first heard of the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, and how “to be 
on recruiting service when his comrades 
were fighting was intolerable,” and how, 
in his eagerness to get with them, he, 
without orders, took a squad of recruits 
to Cincinnati, hoping to be forwarded to 
Mexico with them, and how he received 
some language more emphatic than polite 
from his superior officer and was sent back 
to Pittsburg, and how, after application to 
the Adjutant-General, he was relieved and 
assigned to Company F of his regiment, 
then under orders for California. This 
was characteristic of the conscientious zeal 
and patriotic integrity of the man, which 
were inbred and never forsook him in all 
his long and brilliant career. It took 
them 198 days to round Cape Horn and 
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debark on Mexican soil. Headquarters 
were at Monterey, California, but in the 
four years that he remained in California 
as Acting Adjutant-General, his duties 
were more civil than soldierly. In 1853, 
after about two years as Commissary at 
St. Louis and New Orleans, and having 
married the daughter of his adopted 
father, he tired of the inactivity of a 
soldier’s life in times of peace, and re- 
signed. Then he became manager of a 
bank in San Francisco for four years, 
when its affairs were wound up and he re- 
turned to St. Louis, and then for a short 
time resided in New York City as agent 
for a St. Louis firm. He practised law in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1858-9 ; in 1860 
became superintendent of the State Mili- 
tary Academy at Alexandria, La.;_ re- 
signed in 1861 when the act of secession 
was passed in that State and returned to 
St. Louis, and took the presidency of a 
street railroad. ‘This is simply the bare 
bones of biography, but it reveals the re- 
sources and activity of the man and the 
versatility of his genius; soldier, banker, 
lawyer, merchant, instructor and executive 
officer, all in the brief space of about ten 
years. Then came the War of the Rebel- 
lion. He at the very outset appreciated 
and prophesied the enormity of the con- 
test. He had been much in -the South. 
He knew the temper and determination of 
the people. He knew that when their hot 
blood was aroused no ordinary defeat or 
disaster would serve to cool it. He went 
on to Washington to impress these views on 
the administration, which could not seem 
to realize their importance. He accom- 
panied his brother John, just made Sena- 
tor, to see President Lincoln, whom he 
met for the first time, and he tells how the 
Senator said to the President that his 
brother had just come from Louisiana and 
could tell him of the condition of things 
there. “Ah!” said Mr. Lincoln, “how 
are they getting along down there?” 
Sherman said: “They think they are get- 
ting along swimmingly; they are preparing 
for war.” “Oh, well,” replied Mr. Lin- 
coln, “I guess we will manage to keep 
house.” 

Sherman, amazed at the apathy, went 
back to St. Louis, mad. He was still 


angry when the President called out 75,000 
troops for three months. 
He said to me on one occasion, “I 
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firmly believe that we sacrificed two 
hundred thousand lives and as many 
millions of money in learning the art of 
war.” All the time his heart was burning 
with zeal, and awaiting his opportunity, 
which soon came in his appointment as 
Colonel of the Thirteenth Regular Infan- 
try. 

His service in the War of the Rebellion 
dated from the first Bull Run, as Colonel 
commanding a brigade, and thenceforth 
he was incessantly active until the end. 
Shortly after that unfortunate affair, where 
victory was snatched from our hands by + 
the sudden and unexpected arrival of Con- 
federate reinforcements from Harper’s 
Ferry, in August, 1861, Sherman was made 
Brigadier-General and ordered to Ken- 
tucky, and at the request of Gen. Robert 
Anderson, who was in bad health, he suc- 
ceeded him in command. Here he assist- 
ed in unravelling the muddled situation in 
which Kentucky was, by reason of the ef- 
forts of the secessionists to force the State 
out of the Union. Here he again reiter- 
ated to Secretary of War Cameron the 
necessity for more troops, telling him that 
Kentucky would not furnish them, as near- 
ly all the young men were secessionists and 
the elderly men preferred to remain neu- 
tral. Sherman asked for 60,000 men for 
defensive, and for offensive work 200,000. 
Cameron, who was lying on his bed, threw 
up his hands and exclaimed, “ Great God! 
where are they to come from?” Such was 
the lack of faith at that time in the patri- 
otism of our people. A half million men 
might readily be enlisted if arms and 
equipments could have been furnished, and 
the war would undoubtedly have been 
closed within two years. The Eastern pa- 
pers reported Sherman’s views and ‘started 
the cry that he was “crazy, insane, and 
mad ”—a wicked aspersion which clung 
to him throughout the war and the origi- 
nating of which he attributed to Cameron, 
who, he says, took no pains to correct it. 
He left Kentucky and reported to Gen. 
Halleck, and had his first important en- 
gagement at Pittsburg Landing. Gen, 
Grant in his report said, “To his indi- 
vidual efforts I am indebted for the suc- 
cess of that battle.” It was here Sherman 
was severely wounded in the hand, but did 
not leave the field. In the subsequent 
siege of Corinth he was, as usual, con- 
spicuously active. After the rebels had out- 
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witted Halleck by evacuating Corinth, 
Sherman was made a Major-General of 
Volunteers and sent to Memphis. There 
he curbed the rebellious spirit, compelled 
the most virulent to leave, refused to re- 
turn slaves to their owners, and prohibited 
the use of Confederate money. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the siege and surrender of Vicks- 
burg, which, in the language of President 
Lincoln, left the waters of the Father of 
Rivers to “ flow unvexed to the sea.” For 
his service in this campaign he was made a 
Brigadier-General in the regular army. 
Then followed the relief of Rosecrans, who 
was at Chattanooga in a perilous position, 


This accomplished, he rescued Burnside, 


who was besieged by Longstreet in Knox- 
ville. Upon the appointment of Grant as 
Lieutenant-General, Sherman was assigned 
to the command of the Military Division of 
the Mississippi. ‘This was in March, 1864. 
Then opened the most brilliant period 
of his military career. Congress had ex- 
pressed its confidence by a vote of thanks. 
Lincoln was his friend and Grant trusted 
himimplicitly. The War Department could 
not interfere, as Grant had practically su- 
preme command. So Sherman planned the 
capture of Atlanta, and took it; and when 
he thought the right time had come and 
after Thomas had demolished Hood’s army 
at Nashville, he started out on that famous 
“march to the sea,” which was as bold in 
conception as it was successful and impor- 
tant in its results, not the least of which was 
the disclosure that the Confederacy was as 
hollow as an empty shell, and that its col- 
lapse was the question of a few weeks 
at furthest. Savannah fell, and Sherman 
marched his army toward Richmond. He 
flanked Charleston, and the birthplace 
of secession surrendered. Columbia and 
Goldsboro’, Averysboro’, and all places on 
the line of march or on the coast suc- 
cumbed, though there was much obstinate 
resistance. From Goldsboro’ he hastened 
personally to City Point, where, cn the 
Ocean Queen he met President Lincoln, 
General Grant and Admiral Porter. In 
a notable picture of this group, called “The 
Peacemakers,” Sherman is represented 
in the act of saying to Mr. I,incoln: “If 
Lee will only remain in Richmond till I 
can reach Burkesville,we shall have him be- 
tween our thumb and fingers.” Lee didn’t 
wait, but under the pressure of the Army 
of the Potomac in front and the Army 


of the Shenandoah in the rear, Richmond 
was evacuated and the war was soon over. 

Sherman was unjustly accused of burn- 
ing Columbia. A commission appointed to 
fix the responsibility for the loss of some 
cotton there belonging to Englishmen re- 
lieved him wholly from the charge. The 
fire originated from some cotton set on 
fire by Confederate cavalry when they 
evacuated the city. Notwithstanding this 
decision, Jefferson Davis in his “ Rise and 
Fall of the Southern Confederacy” reit- 
erated the exploded falsehood At Hart- 
ford, in 1881, Sherman read for the first 
time a prepared statement in which he de- 
molished this and a number of other Mun- 
chausenisms of him who, as Sherman said, 
‘was so rudely awakened from his dream of 
empire.” The document is too long for rep- 
etition here, but it is final and conclusive. 

Sherman was censured for the terms of 
surrender agreed upon with Johnston. 
They were the outcome of his generous 
and magnanimous nature; and a close 
examination will show that they were in 
effect no more liberal than those accorded 
by Grant to Lee. The assassination of 
Lincoln had greatly incensed the authori- 
ties at Washington, and this doubtless had 
much influence upon their rejection. 4 nis 
led to a breach between him and Stanton, 
then Secretary of War, whose proffered 
hand he rejected at the grand and final 
review in Washington. 

In his subsequent relations as Com- 
mander of the Western Department and 
as General of the Army, he manifested al- 
ways the same wisdom, executive force 
and kindness.. His last official act was to 
anticipate his compulsory retirement by 
two years in order that Sheridan, who had 
not the promise of long life, might the 
earlier be made General of the Army. 
His trip around the world in which un- 
limited honors were heaped upon him 
is fresh in our memories, and the in- 
cessant and overwhelming attentions be- 
stowed upon him in his own land area 
complete refutation of the aphorism that 
“Republics are ungrateful.” It cannot 
be said of him—though all whom the 


’ country should honor have not fared so 


well— 


‘* The soldier asked for bread, 
They waited till he was dead 
And gave him a stone instead 

Sixty and one feet high.” 
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So skipping the biography let me come 
at once to the period, when having re- 
ceived the highest honors and reaped all 
the rewards of war, Sherman began really 
to enjoy life, to enter more fully into its 
rational pleasures. It was during this 
time that I met him and learned to love 
him for his gentleness, his unbounded 
generosity, and the superabundance of 
the “milk of human kindness” which 
made him perhaps more warm personal 
friends than any public man of his day. 
I regard it as one of the greatest privi- 
leges of my life that I was favored with 
his close friendship. He was the most 
interesting. conversationalist I have ever 
met. His fund of reminiscences was 
seemingly inexhaustible. Of course, I 
have met him at many army reunions, and 
one of my annual duties as Secretary of 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac 
was to secure his attendance. I shall 
never forget the address he made in 
Philadelphia on June 6 of the Centen- 
nial year. The meeting was held in the 
Academy of Music. The body of the 
house, which had been reserved, was 
packed with veterans. The stage was 
decorated after the style of a camp, with 
canvas tents, stacked muskets, several 
three-inch cannons with which the boys 
had become familiar, besides cannon-balls 
and other munitions of war. Grouped on 
the stage were a number of distinguished 
officers who had led these boys in front, 
through storms of leaden hail and scream- 
ing shell, to final victory. There were 
Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, whom Mc- 
Clellan had fitly surnamed “the superb,” 
who presided; the venerable Gen. John 
A. Dix, the orator of the occasion, whose 
epigrammatic order to the commander of 
the revenue cutter will be remembered 
as long as patriotism is honored ; Gen. 
Sheridan, the Marshal Ney of the Union 
Army ; Gen. Hooker, who repudiated the 
sobriquet of “Fighting Joe,” as he said 
he much preferred peace to war; Gen. 
Hartranft, then Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Gen. J. B. McIntosh, who left a good leg 
at Winchester, and Gen. Henry W. Slo- 
cum, whom Sherman declared was the 


most efficient Lieutenant in his army, all 
of whom “have since crossed over the 
tiver and rest under the shadow of the 
trees,” besides Gen. John C. Robinson, of 
the First Corps, Gen. W. W. Averill, of the 
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Cavalry, Gen. George H. Sharpe, Gen. M. 
T. McMahon, and others of less note. 
After the regular exercises were concluded 
he made an off-hand patriotic address in 
which he especially counselled tenderness 
towards the South, still chafing and un- 
easy under the reconstruction measures. 

“We of the North and West,” he said, 
“can but pardon those poor fellows, who 
being brought up in an atmosphere of 
slavery, could not help imbibing its poi- 
son. For that we should not blame them. 
Many of us, had we been born in Georgia 
and been waited upon from childhood by 
black slaves whom we treated with kind- 
ness and looked upon as in their natural 
condition, might have worn the gray in- 
stead of the blue. Let us therefore for- 
give and ‘orget, provided they will do the 
same.” 

This was a great concession for a man 
in his position to make, for few then were 
disposed to overlook treason even in the 
rank and file, or to harbor the thought 
that had the conditions been changed and 
the men who saved the Union had been 
born and reared on Southern soil, they 
would for the most part, at least, have 
been rebels themselves. 

At that time there was some uneasiness 
expressed, partly real but chiefly the re- 
sult of the partisan appeals of not over- 
scrupulous politicians, lest the South 
should at an early date again attempt to 
try the conclusions of war. On this point 
Sherman was very emphatic, saying, “ The 
contest through which we went from 1861 
to 1865 never can be gone over again. It 
has gone forever; and now as you look 
around the hall and see your old battle- 
flags, love them and cherish them forever. 
See to it that the beautiful wreath of flags 
garland every State in the Union. Teach 
your children and tell them to teach their 
children, that they are as free in Florida 
or in Alabama as they are in the States of 
New York or Pennsylvania. Let the old 
flag, the blue, red and white, be to them a 
history of the battles in which you fought 
to make it free and an incentive to them 
to fight to keep it free. If the people of 
the South will accept the garland wreath 
and wear it gracefully and kindly, let us 
thank God and be pleased: then may we 
often repeat in song and story the same 
feeling of kindness which we have heard 
expressed in this hall to-day. We cherish 
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only feelings of charity, of kindness, of 
forgiveness, toward the people of the 
South. We are ready to forgive and for- 
get if they will do the same. But if they 
will not (and he pointed to the muskets 
and cannon on the stage), boys, there’s 
the things!’ The effect was electric and 
I am sure it was at least five minutes be- 
fore the applause and enthusiasm abated. 
Then he added, “I see you understand 
your business. But I am out of practice 
now and I am going to bea peaceable man 
from this time on.” 

I think this was one of the best exam- 
ples of unstudied eloquence I have ever 
witnessed. Of course the scene and 
the surroundings did much to heighten the 
effect and arouse the enthusiasm, but it 
is the genius of true oratory to seize 
upon the passing event and mould it to its 
purpose. 

Gen. Sherman felt a great pride in the 
regular army, though he complained of 
the frequency with which he was called to 
respond to the toast at about every ban- 
quet which he attended. At our fifth 
annual reunion in New Haven, the custom- 
ary duty was assigned him. He was in 
his usual happy mood and said: “In this con- 
nection I will not confine myself to the 
regular army, for I look upon you, gentle- 
men, as quite as much a part of the army 
of the United States as the regular body 
of men enrolled and paid by Congress at 
this day and called the regular army of 
the United States. I have seen you quicken 
at the sound of reveillé. You recognized 
to-night the old familiar call to dinner, 
and I have no doubt that if your country 
were to call upon you to-morrow, you 
would buckle on your old sword-belts and 
feel again just as you did eight years ago, 
before you were disbanded and came back 
to your homes. And you representatives 
of the Army of the Potomac are not alone 
inthis. From one extremity to another 
of our bright land thousands and tens of 
thousands still live, though so many have 
died, who would promptly respond to the 
call of their country and who would be as 
good soldiers as the regulars who now 
guard sparsely our wide extent of fron- 
tier.” 

“And,” he added, “I, for one, am will- 
ing to pass all subjects of controversy to 
a Peace Congress. We of the regular 
army are essentially peace men. We 
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love peace; we love it so well that we 
will fight for it. ‘That is all you did in the 
war. You rose up and buckled on your 
armor that you might secure peace in 
the land you loved, loved dearer than 
your lives.” 

The milk of human kindness, as I have 
said, flowed freely in his veins, and although 
the necessities of war compelled him to 
perform many acts of seeming cruelty, 
they were done only to expedite the 
finish and relieve the country of its bur- 
dens and horrors. ‘ War,” he said to me 
once, “is hell, and severity that will bring 


- speedy peace is the truest kindness.” 


His generous nature did much to as- 
suage the bitter controversy excited be- 
tween the armies of the East and the West 
as to which contributed most to our arms. 
Although he had a decided preference for 
his old companions of the Army of the 
Tennessee, which he commanded and of 
whose society he was President, from the 
time of its organization I believe, he was 
equally at home with other army organi- 
zations. In other words, he was too great 
for sectional feeling and encompassed in 
his affection the whole Union. 

At another reunion of our society held 
at Harrisburg, he was the first to be called 
out. Said he, “Though not a member of 
your society, lam one of you. There were 
no differences between us. We were 
divided into different armies, different 
corps, different divisions and brigades, all 
in pursuance of an order by which great 
ends could be accomplished and by which 
alone could great masses of men be 
directed to one common cause. Unfort- 
unately our war pervaded half a hemi- 
sphere. Whilst you of the Army of the 
Potomac were right up as it were at the 
heart of the Nation and before the seat of 
our government, directed as an army 
against the location of our opponent’s seat 
of government, nevertheless there were 
other armies far away that were striking 
blows just as necessary, just as much 
directed against Jeff Davis as yourselves, 
who were within sound of his guns. I 
happened to be with one of those remote 
armies, and although I claim for them no 
honors other than those which you now en- 
joy, I claim equal honors. I claim that the 
blows we struck far away on the Mississippi 
River were as vital to the interests of 
this Nation as the blows which you 
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272 AN EVENING 
directed against Petersburg and even 
against Richmond itself.” 

At another meeting of the Army of the 
Potomac, he said: “There was a battle- 
field a thousand miles in length and the 
echoes of our fight reverberated along the 
line until you heard them in Richmond, 
and as we went on step by step, at Resaca, 
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of the horrors of the conflict, we say to 
you that we also claim a common kindred 
with you all. Many a time as I rode along 
the lines, I heard a soldier say, ‘We are 
going to Richmond, too.’ Richmond was. 
the great point for us all. We knew that 
there was the Evil One himself, and we 
wanted to see him before he died. I 


at Atlanta and Savannah, I know that think we saw some of the throes of his 
those-gentlemen who now stand before death. At all events we were satisfied 

me representing the old Army of the Po- that he was dead and that the war was] c 

tomac will bear witness that they heard over.” And Sherman and his army might] v 

and felt in their bones every sound that have been in at the death had he not him-] y 

we made. I know you were glad we were _ self waived the opportunity, not wishing to] 0 

coming. Therefore, in the name of my take any share of the honor from the] 0 

old comrades of the West, inthe name of Army of the Potomac when it was ap-|\ 

the soldiers, the private soldiers, those parent they could do it alone. C 

brave men who experienced the full force (Zo be continued.) le 
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BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


See o’er the meadow floating soft and faint, 
From out yon wood where dusky shadows lower, P 

With mystic meaning in their tender plaint 
Come those lone notes upon the twilight hour. 


Bird of the eve! what is the secret grief oO 
That thus inspires the spirit of thy strain ; o 
And dost thou seek some respite of relief T 
In the sweet music of its sad refrain ? is 

Why dost thou shun the day, like that shy flower ci 
Which keeps for night its fragrance and its bloom ; je 


What charm for thee hath evening’s solemn hour, : 
The wild wood’s silent shades and sombre gloom? 


I would not ask—if thou wilt have it so— Ww 
If by some sorrow thou art thus oppressed ; al 

I know not if—nor would I seek to know— be 
Some sense of wrong disturb thy gentle breast. al 
ti 

Thy secret keep, lone minstrel of the night ! T 
And let thy strain, as now, be ever sad ; m 
Its witchery for me hath more delight W. 
Than if the spirit of thy song were glad. re 

h 

And not alone thy plaintive voice I hear, en 
For one there is who listens with me—she pe 
Who hath but now low whispered in mine ear cc 
A word far sweeter than thy melody. vc 
And through the years, as first upon the eve 7 
I heard its notes, thy song will linger still ; pe 
And with all other memories shall weave te 


It’s melancholy strains, sad whippoorwill ! 
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discretion.] 


ccepted articles will be issued at our 


THE PREVENTION OF WATER WASTE. 


BY HENRY 


there is no single subject 
affecting a large number of “agitated 
communities ” than is involved in the pre- 
vention of the waste of water. It is every 
year becoming a more serious problem for 
our cities and towns. And the idea that 
only large centres of population need a 
water system has long ago been exploded. 
Our fathers paid dearly in sickness, pesti- 
lence and death for the mistaken belief that 
wells and cisterns could supply the water 
needed for the uses of a small population, 
and now that the gravity of that error is 
apparent to enlightened minds, every mu- 
nicipality and every incorporated village 
with pretensions to be classed as some- 
thing more than a hamlet has, or is pre- 
paring to have, its water system. <A 
water-supply costs money, and every gallon 
of water wasted involves an unjust burden 
on the taxpayer. It is argued that users 
of water should pay for what they use ; 
otherwise there would be extragavant waste. 
This conceded, the water-meter offers the 
only fair and accurate method of measur- 
ing water consumed. I have reached this 
conclusion after long considering the sub- 
ject from various points of view. 
* The idea that water should be as free 
as air is contrary tothe limitations of 
nature itself, which has surrounded us 
with air as an element in which we live 
and have our being, whereas water must 
be brought to us at somebody’s expense, 
and that expense should be justly appor- 
tioned among those who enjoy its benefits. 
The fact is sometimes referred to that the 
magnificent water system of ancient Rome 
was free to the people, but it should be 
remembered that the labor which built 
that system was chiefly the labor of slaves, 
and that no bonds had to be issued or ex- 
penses incurred similar to the tremendous 
cost in these days of aqueducts and reser- 
voirs, when every shovelful of dirt and 
every brick or stone placed in position 
represent an expenditure of money. What 
can be said of the Roman aqueducts can 
be said of nearly all great feats of ancient 


MANN. 

engineering. The secret of the tremen- 
dous achievements of ancient architects 
and engineers was labor free of cost— 
that is, labor which was not only free, 
but which, like the forced labor of Egypt 
previous to British occupation, actually, in 
many {instances, provided its own suste- 


‘nance, while the same despotism which 


controlled the labor never hesitated to 
seize the required materials. In this man- 
ner and by these means Mount Athos was 
partly levelled, pyramids were erected 
and aqueducts constructed, all without 
any permanent burden being laid upon 
the people or the state. 

The genius of modern engineers, en- 
lightened and quickened by the experience 
of ages, need not fear comparison with the 
ancients, but no friend of humanity would 
wish to see the ancient achievements re- 
peated at the awful cost in human suf- 
fering and unrequited toil which those 
achievements represent. The great ex- 
pense of public works in the nineteenth 
century is part of the price which we pay 
for individual freedom and recognition of 
the rights of man. 

Admitted, therefore, that every system 
of water-works must be a public burden, it 
will not be denied that the burden should 
be equitably adjusted, and that those who 
use water procured at the expense of the 
taxpayers should pay in proportion to what 
they use. I repeat that the only fair 
measure of use and the only restriction 
upon improper use is the water-meter. 
Not only does an accurate water-meter al- 
lot the burden of cost and maintenance 
fairly among consumers, but by preventing 
unnecessary consumption it protects tax- 
payers from having to expend money for 
extensions which, except for waste, would 
be unnecessary. In this way, the sum of 
$2000 expended for water-meters may 
prevent an expenditure of $40,000 for ex- 
tension of mains. And these figures are 
far within a reasonable estimate. 

Then there is even a more serious view 
of the advantages to be derived from the 
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use of water-meters as compared with an 
unmeasured use of water. How often have 
we read appeals to citizens in times of 
drought to be sparing in the use of water! 
How often have we trembled in our homes 
for fear that fire might gain headway in 
such a season, and, witheut a sufficient 
water-supply to stay its ravages, might 
sweep hundreds—yes thousands—of dwell- 
ings out of existence, and make homeless 
paupers of multitudes of citizens! The 
one certain way to make such a calamity 
exceedingly improbable, if not impossible, 
isto measure the water supplied to each 
consumer, and place upon reckless waste 
the check of self-interest. The danger 
from drought would thus be greatly alle- 
viated, and every citizen would feel that 
his home was not at the mercy of those 
who would, if they could, make thought- 
less and careless use of that fluid which is 
anecessity in every household, and the only 
known barrier against destruction by fire. 

A writer on this subject of the waste of 
water says: 

“The popular impression that water 
should be as ‘free as air’ is disposed of 
by saying that the charge is for trans- 
portation and distribution much more than 
for the fluid itself. It may, however, cost 
less to waste water than to save it. This 
is often true. Take, for example, a town 
with works capable of supplying 10,000,000 
gallons daily, but at the start not called 
upon for anything like that quantity. As 
all the permanent expenses of construction 
and distribution remain the same, the 
question of annual cost, made up in great 
part of interest on expenditure, is not 
materially affected by the supply of a few 
thousand gallons more or less per day. 
But here comes the evil. Habits of waste 
are encouraged and established, which, as 
the number of consumers increases, threaten 
to tax the works beyond their power. Then 
arises the demand for increased facilities, 
with all the attendant expenses. The pipes 
of distribution prove insufficient; the work- 
ing pressure—enfeebled by the inordinate 
draught—will neither supply demands at 
high elevations nor maintain a suitable fire- 
pressure. Statistics prove that the con- 


sumption of water in cities in the United 
States has gradually increased within the 
last forty years from about ten gallons per 
day to each inhabitant to more than fifty, 
and in some cases even to one hundred 
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gallons, and that no provision for supply 
can keep pace with the reckless waste that 
now universally characterizes the use of 
water. There is hardly a water-works in 
this country under anything like full de- 
velopment that is not called upon to dis- 
tribute at least twice as much water as the 
convenience and comforts of its consumers 
require.” 

Every word of this statement is un- 
doubtedly true, and it conveys a warning 
that no prudent municipality will disregard 
of the danger and folly of permitting waste 
of water to go onunchecked. The longer 
habits of waste are indulged in the more 
confirmed they become, until a municipality 
may be confronted on the one side by the 
Scylla of an apparently insufficient water- 
supply, and on the other by the Charyb- 
dis of a burdensome debt for increasing 
the supply. Distribution by measurement 
would in most instances remove the former 
peril and avert the latter, without in the 
slightest degree depriving any consumer 
of the quantity of water which he ought to 
have, or putting the consumer to any un- 
due expense. 

As indicating the justice of the water- 
meter method of supply to the consumer, 
a report of L. N. Case, General Superin- 
tendent and Secretary to the Board of 
Water Commissioners of Detroit, Mich., 
may be quoted from. He says: 

“If there is anything that works prej- 
udicially to one consumer as against an- 
other it certainly is the estimating or 
‘guess’ plan. In 1889 the placing of 
meters upon the prominently large con- 
sumers developed the fact that they had 
been paying all the way from one cent per 
one thousand gallons up to twenty cents. 
Two different manufacturers, engaged in 
the same business, had been paying, one 
at the rate of one cent, and the other at 
the rate of six and one-fourth cents.” 

Mr. Case adds with the emphasis of italics: 

“ Every meter that ts put on, establishing 
the true quantity of water consumed, reduces 
the discrimination that has always existed 
under the assessment plan.” 

The essential and indispensable feature 
in a reliable water-meter, as here indicated 
by Mr. Case, is that it must establish the 
true quantity of water consumed. As to 
how near the water-meter of the present 
day meets these requirements will be left 
for discussion in a later article. 


IS THE WAR FEVER EPIDEMIC? 


BY JOSEPH W. KAY. 


OME diseases known to the medical 
profession become epidemic at inter- 
vals. This makes work for the doctors. 
Suicide and murder, too, seem to take on 
the epidemic phase at times. And there- 
by the coroners are enabled to turn 
an honest dollar. Besides which, State 
prisons, the hangman, or the electric 
chair, secure victims. Marriage and di- 
vorce are always epidemic if one may 
judge from what we read in the daily pa- 
pers. Both the latter, however—as also 
marriages, engagements, births, and deaths 
from natural causes—are looked upon as 
interpositions of a Divine, an overruling 
Providence. 

The remembrances of the past 40 years 
include many epidemics in the business 
world and at monetary centres. Ina sin- 
gle day, fortunes which required a lifetime 
to gather together, were swept away like 
chaff before the wind. And great was the 
fall thereof. Even to weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. But the Jim 
Fisks, the Jay Goulds, the Vanderbilts, 
the Jay Cookes and other financiers, living 
and dead, many of whom could turn a 
sharp corner, were blamed for these. 

Yet nothing that history relates or that 
is within the memory of living man, can 
equal the epidemic of “ hard times, come 
again no more” which has been with the 
people of this country as the result of 
stupidity—or crime—at the seat of the 
national government for the last four years. 
Through it the losses—financial and other- 
wise—cause the cost of the civil war in 
dollars and cents to shrink into an insig- 
nificance worse even than “ innocuous de- 
suetude.” 

Oh the suffering! And the shame of it 
all! Will it ever end ? 

But war! Whence comes it? To-day 
the whole world seems more or less excited 
and warlike. Among the nations of the 
earth there are, metaphorically speaking, 
more chips on shoulders ready to be 
knocked off than ever before within the 
knowledge of man. Can it be that the Evil 
One has so stirred the hearts of men that 
war is likely to become epidemic too? It 
would seem so. History, we are taught, re- 
peats itself. In 1776, 1812, 1846 and 1861, 


tue American people had experiences in war. 


It was 36 years from the time the Revolu- 
tionary War commenced until we had our 
second contest with England. And 34 
years later came the Mexican War. Then 
15 years afterwards came the Civil War. 
The interval between was not so long, but 
it was cruel, relentless war, just the same. 
For the heated blood of brothers could 
not wait the epidemic period. Yet the 
Union was saved. And now, after an in- 
terval of 31 years of peace at home and 
abroad, succeeding the internecine strife 
of 1861-1865, the clouds gather dark on 
the horizon of America and war again 
seems imminent. The time is near at 
hand. Can it be averted? 

Those who have experienced the horrors 
of war are not half so anxious lest the op- 
portunity escape, as are others. Thank 
goodness, “there are others.” And they 
may go. Excuse me. 

Twisting the British Lion’s tail may be 
an interesting amusement for those who 
know not war. War is barbarism. And 
yet the principles laid down in what is 
known as the Monroe Doctrine should be 
insisted upon by this Nation, even if there- 
by war must come to us. The future 
safety and well-being of both—aye all— 
the Americas depend on this question be- 
ing settled. And settled now. But war is 
not the panacea; war is not the sensible 
thing for the settlement of international 
quarrels. Neither shot nor shell nor tor- 
pedoes nor rams can compare with a wise 
statesmanship, an argument of reason 
rather than of blood. “ The pen is mightier 
than the sword.” We want no war with 
England. 

Concerning Spain and the insurrection 
in Cuba, the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. In Cuba we find a people oppressed 
and held down beyond reason, struggling 
for liberty and the right to govern them- 
selves against great odds. Shall this con- 
tinue forever? The struggle has been 
one of long duration. War even in that 
case should result only as an alternative. 
Intervention is a proper thing. The pur- 
chase of Cuba from Spain is the diplo- 
matic course to pursue. It would solve 
the problem of “Free Cuba.” To accord 
these people belligerent rights now is the 
very least the American Congress can do. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY ST. CLAIR McKELWAY, 


oe years ago Abraham 
Liicoln was born. ‘Thirty-one 
years ago he died a death that filled his 
country with despair and shadowed the 
earth with mourning. Now he is canon- 
ized. And properly so. He exists in Ho- 
meric calm and godlike completeness. 
He is without comparison, because with- 
out competition. He is without contrast, 
because he himself set the standard to 
which statesmen should attain if they 
would covet honorable and long memory 
among men. What he did for this Na- 
tion needs no recital here. What the 
United States did for him was never for- 
gotten by him and should never be for- 
gotten by her citizens. 

The United States are the States united. 
Accent should be placed on each word 
equally, on the States which made the 
Union and which, in the unhappy event of 
its dissolution, would survive it, and on the 
word United, which indicates not only the 
condition but the destiny of the States. 
Those who look at the word United will 
find that the ¢ comes before the ¢, and that 
when it is put after the ¢it becomes Untied. 
Between the idea of the States united and 
the idea of the States untied was quite a 
conflict in this country thirty-five years 
ago. A sincere and considerable effort 
was made to untie the States. An equally 
sincere and more considerable effort was 
made to keep them united. The latter 
effort was successful. No persons are 
gladder that it was so now than those who 
tried to reverse it. To considerthe United 
States and Abraham Lincoln is to have a 
subject in which the words become almost 
interchangeable. The effect of the United 
States on Abraham Lincoln has been less 
regarded, so stupendous is his personality, 
than the effect of Abraham Lincoln on the 
United States. Yet the States should not 
be forgotten when the man is mentioned, 
any more than the man be forgotten 
when the States are mentioned. The 


United States made Abraham Lincoln, be- 
fore issues, opportunities, duties and his 


LL.D. 


own extraordinary virtues and abilities re- 
made him. He was born a Kentucky poor 
white. His extraction was obscure. His 
circumstances were those of extreme desti- 
tution. The social conditions by which 
he was surrounded were what is called 
patriarchal in their character, very helpful 
and happy to the favorites of fortune, 
very depressing and very hopeless to the 
children of penury and toil. White capi- 
tal owned black labor. By that fact capi- 
tal was not advantaged and labor was not 
made honorable. The unhappiest werethose 
lacking capital, yet having to wring out of 
nature and out of contingency enough to 
live on by unhonored and unappreciated 
toil. All who were born ina Border State, 
as Lincoln was, can appreciate the distance 
between the well-to-do of the dominant 
race and the pitiable case of those of them 
who were denied education, barred oppor- 
tunity, and doomed to the lengthening 
hopelessness of the lot of the poor white, 
neither owned nor free ina commonwealth 
retarded by chattel slavery. ‘There was a 
Providence in the humble birth and hope- 
less environment of Abraham Lincoln. 
It made him tender toward the poor. It 
made him considerate of the humble. It 
brought him into confidential terms with 
nature and with human nature. It stirred 
in him the voice of conscience, to which 
he was obedient from the cradle to the 
tomb. It made and kept him a man of 
the plain people, whom he never forgot, 
who never forgot him, whom he never 
misunderstood, by whom he was never 
misunderstood, who were always precious 
to him, with whom he was invincible, to 
whom he was incomparable, and from 
whom he received the highest of earthly 
honors. 

Very few were the years which Abraham 
Lincoln spent in Kentucky. There the 
effect of the United States was only briefly 
felt. ‘The hooded destiny which we call 
events, the hidden Providence which we 
call exigency, concurred with the restless 
instincts and with the adventurous spirit and 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


with the pathetic wants of his parents, who 
took him by the hand and led him across 
the Ohio and into the wooded bottoms 
of the Indiana country, by the light of the 
lamp of hope and of the north star. He 
did not long live in Hoosierland. Indiana 
was then a hyphen, vibrating between sla- 
very and freedom. It had furnished and 
has since furnished capable and _ patriotic 
men to many departments of high en- 
deavor, but the open prairies of Lilinois 
more agreed with Lincoln. Over them 
came air enough to fill his lungs. They 
-were settled by people with whom he 
was wholly in natural sympathy. The 


Northern admixture of influences which he - 


there received agreed with his Southern 
nature and with his alternating humorous 
and pensive, his predominatingly pensive, 
temperament. One need not, from this 
point, retell the story of his life, for it has 
been well done many a time. One can 
only say that the United States were ac- 
complishing their work in the education 
of Lincoln for the trusts for which he was 
reserved. ‘The Mexican War was an ethi- 
cal arousal to him. The Indian troubles 
of the earlier Hawkeye War were a revela- 
tion of his courage and of his capacity for 
leadership. The anti-slavery agitation from 
1854 onward aroused him from a sluggish 
Whigism into an affirmative for freedom. 
From 1856 to 1865—the romantic rapidity 
of his rise, the miraculous adequacy of his 
powers, the immeasurable versatility of his 
genius, his ability to gild defeat with an- 
ecdote, despair with philosophy, victory 
with clemency, power with magnanimity, 
manhood with truth, patriotism with mar- 
tyrdom, and the grave with glory of self- 
sacrifice are known of all men. 

Suppose Abraham Lincoln had_ been 
bornin Germany. Would bureaucratic im- 
perialism there have been transformed by 
him into manhood suffrage and republican 
freedom? The unapprehended Lincolns 
living, laboring, and dying there would 
have worked no such change. 

Suppose he had been born at the bottom 
of destitution in Great Britain. Would 
he have surmounted caste and class dis- 
tinctions and been the civil head of the 
empire? Let the answer be found in the 


fact that no one has become the head of 
that empire whose extraction was so hum- 
ble and whose opportunities were so few 
as his own. 
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Suppose he had been born in France. 
Can any one believe that any such career 
of grandeur and of glory would kave 
opened to him in that fickle, fertile, fortui- 
tous and fantastic country as opened to 
him here? 

An American environment was as essen- 
tial to Lincoln as Lincoln to America. As 
the United States made Lincoln in large 
measure, and as he in large measure re- 
made the United States, those of us who 
would consider the best interests of his 
country should seek to keep alive in its 
citizenship the fragrance of his example 
and the philosophy by which he ruled his 
life and ruled the land. If fromthe bend- 
ing and parting skies he could speak to us 
to-day, his words would not be words of 
partisanship, but words of nationaiity. 
His solicitude would not be for sordid but 
for moral standards in our society and in 
our government. His counsels wouid not 
be for contention but for brotherhood. 
Our millionaires would little impress him. 
Our toiling millions would engage all the 
anxieties of his resplendent heart. For 
the politics of machines he who made and 
massed and mashed and scattered them at 
will would care nothing. For the politics 
of manhood he wouid have sympathy, ad- 
miration and encouragement. 

And we may besure that the United States 
can be trusted never to get far away from 
the things which he would favor here 
were he in the flesh among us. All the 
reforms upon which good men are agreed 
are as thoroughly Lincolnisms as Union, 
Emancipation and Manhood Suffrage are. 

As the United States were all right be- 
cause Washington was their founder and 
their father,so the United States are all 
right because Lincoln was their purifier and 
savior. It is trite to couple the two, but itis 
as true as it istrite. The Virginian and the 
Kentuckian, the one the flowering perfec- 
tion of a social aristocracy, the other the 
obscure product of poverty, ignorance and 
contempt, not only both filled the highest 
office in the gift of the people and attained 
the highest measure of ambition and of 
power, but both filled that office so well 
that their records in it became the superla- 
tive expression of moral achievement tow- 
ard which others might struggle, but up 
to which none of them, in public estimate, 
has ever reached. They are the entirely 
heroic qualities in our national life. 
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HEPATICA BLOSSOMS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


i i March winds linger on the moor, 
But Winter’s dreary reign is o’er, 
And safe in Nature’s bosom lain 

The early flowers peep out again. 


There is a haunt of which I dream, 

A nook beside my native stream 

Where floral darlings blush and glow 
While yet the hills are capped with snow. 


Pale pink, rich purple, purest blue, 
And snow-white clusters you may view, 
Their anthers showing as they lie 
Star-gems that charm the dullest eye. 


Dear changeless things! how sweet to know 
The God of nature keeps them so ; 

And, though we wander o’er the earth, 

We may come home to own their worth. 


From the brown leaves I single one 
Tinged deep with violet in the sun, 
Though faint the odor, ’twill recall 
A memory — purest, best of all. 


That maiden in youth’s brightest bloom 
Whose breath was like this rare perfume ; 
Ah! she whose eyes eclipsed the biue 

Of Spring’s own firstlings gemmed with dew 


Sweet-tangled banks of native stream, * 
Where daisies grow and poppies gleam, 
We shared — but eve she gave to me 
Her tender love and constancy 
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“ART WINS THE HEART.” 
SELECTIONS. 
TuHaT which we acquire with the most difficulty, we re- 


Caleb Colton. tain the longest ; as those who have earned a fortune are 
usually more careful of it than those who have inherited it. 


To live is not merely to breathe, it is to act ; it 
Sea a. Bousseait. | is to make use of our organs, senses, faculties, 
of all those parts of ourselves which give us the 
feeling of existence. The man who has lived longest is not the man who has 
counted most years, but he who has enjoyed life most. 


P Every seminary of learning may be said 
Six Soshrta Benrolds. | to be with an of 
floating knowledge, where every mind may 
imbibe somewhat congenial to its own original conceptions. Knowledge thus ob- 
tained has always something more popular and useful than that which is forced upon 
the mind by private precepts or solitary meditation. 


. | As regards forms and modes of expression, 
~ nature, and because he finds it thus. If he 
takes nature for a model, it is not because nature has made such and such a thing 
in such and such a woman, but because she has made it well. And this “ well” is 
something more lofty than the real itself, such as our senses perceive it. 


. .« « Now we will speak of woman, who is by 
Thomas Coutitre. | nature eminently artistic. You will find in her the 
sentiment of choice in an eminent degree, an ele- 
vated ideal, sensibility, enthusiasm ; indeed, all the qualities of the greatest artists 
are found in woman. When you are going to paint the portrait of a woman, if you 
arrange your model, it will never be anything but a disarrangement. Look ata 
woman, and you see a sublime artist ; she knows what suits her, she has the melody 
of taste. In the multiplicity of poses, she is always graceful, often adorable, she 
captivates you, and your sentiment in the presence of such native graces are like 
those that music gives you, but in a superior degree. 


. IMAGINATION has taught man the moral 
Charles Barrdelaire. | signification of color, contour, sound and per- 
fume. Imagination, in the beginning of the 


world, created analogy and metaphor It decomposes all creation, and, with the 
materials gathered and arranged according to rules of which the origin can be found 
only in the most secret recesses of the soul, it creates a new world and produces 


the sensation of novelty. 


a 
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280 “ART WINS THE HEART. 


. | THE great artist is a man of rare and exquisite com 
PWBheodore CHild. position, who looks at nature through his special tem. 

perament and sees beautiful personal visions such as 
none have ever before beheld ; he has particular physical gifts of eye and of hand, 
which are developed by exercise, and certain gifts of sentiment, of passion, and of 
intellect, the origin of which is lost in the mystery of heredity and accident ; he has, 
above all things, an intimate personality, the solitary prisoner of his soul, the lord 
and master of his peculiar visual, intellectual and psychic processes, the secrets of 
which he can never communicate to another. 


i 


: In a well-composed air, no note, however short or low, 
Boh Barskin. can be spared, but the least is as necessary as the great- 
est : no note, however prolonged, is tedious ; but the 
others prepare for, and are benefited by, its duration: no note, however high, is 
tyrannous ; the others prepare for, and are benefited by, its exaltation : no note, how- 
ever low, is overpowered, the others prepare for, and sympathize with its humility, 
and the result is, that each and every note has a value ‘in the position assigned to it, 
which, by itself, it never possessed, and of which, by separation from the others, it 
would instantly be deprived. Similarly, in a good poem, each word and thought 
enhances the value of those that precede and follow it ; and every syllable has a 
loveliness which depends not so much on its abstract sound as on its position. 
Look at the same word in a dictionary and you will hardly recognize it. 


A PAINTER was one day exhibiting with pride to a rich 
aadsante Cave. London amateur a head of light hair perfectly execut- 
ed. ‘Oh, yes, it is hair,” said the Englishman, “ but 
it’s a wig.” There was no life in it. To give life to what we portray is the object 
of painting. In this Rubens excels. This, it is, that has given him the name of 
master of masters. Does he owe this eminent quality to his genius alone? Does 
he not also owe it to his profound knowledge of nature, that nature which he had 
before his eyes in northern countries, where we see the blood circulating under the 
cuticle: where the life is, so to speak, laid bare ? 


‘ Ir is indeed probable that intense disposition for art will 
John hiskin. conquer the most formidable obstacles, if the surround- 
ing circumstances are such as at all to present the idea 
of such conquest to the mind; but we have no ground for concluding that Giotto 
would ever have been more than a sheph2rd if Cimabue had not by chance found 
him drawing ; or that among the shepherds of the Apennines there were no other 
Giottos, undiscovered by Cimabue. We are too much in the habit of considering 
happy accidents as what are called “special providences,” and thinking that when 
any great work needs to be done, the man who is to do it will certainly be pointed 
out by Providence, be he shepherd or sea-boy; . . . whereas we find that “ofa 
thousand seeds, He often brings not one to bear.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Douglas Wolk. 
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AxouT the best way, it would seem, to influence or de- 
velop the child’s artistic faculties is to have him act- 
ually attempt to produce something which is in itself 


beautiful or decorative, and to this end I should set him to work at decorating any 
objects in the school, which it would be practicable for him to undertake—for in- 
stance, instead of covering sheets of paper with drawings of cubes, cylinders, etc., 
how much better it would be if all the pupils undertook, in their art work, to dec- 
orate or design covers for their school-books. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A BACHELOR, by 
Louis Lombard, is a very interesting little 
book. It starts with a pessimistic idea of 
matrimony, but toward the end the author 
changes to the optimistic side, going so far 
as to recommend marriage. The best idea 
of the book can be taken from the author’s 
conclusion, which says: 

“A celebrated poet said of this book: ¢ It 
grows better toward the end. The early 
part has a most unhealthful tone.’ 

“T must admit that the optimistic tenden- 
cies of the closing chapters might convey 
the idea that the opening ones were insin- 
cere. This, however, would be false. 
Honest self-contradictions prove only that 
man is a feeble, inconsistent being—a bit 
of straw tossed about by the winds of his 


subjective and objective moods. 


“These commonplace ‘Observations’ 
may lead some reader to inquire whether 
they have helped to lessen my own discon- 
tent, for he doubtless regards my deduc- 
tions as futile in his case. I can only an- 
swer: It is easier to preach than to prac- 
tise, and I prove this by remaining a 
bachelor, while recommending marriage. 

“Certainly wedlock is not a panacea. I 
have noted many of its failings, and 
omitted even a greater number; yet, all 
things considered, marriage is preferable 
to celibacy. Happiness is not attainable 
here below under any circumstances; still, 
if one may approach it at all, it must be 
through the harmonious spiritual and 


physical relations of the sexes, sanctioned 


by social rules. In the state of bachelor- 
hood happiness is impossible. Unmarried 
life, whether chaste or unchaste, can only 
give a flitting satisfaction to be expiated 
by regrets for a virtuous existence, or by 
shame for a criminal one. ‘Those who do 
not wed violate either nature or man’s 
laws—sometimes both. Science teaches 
that the purpose of life is the rearing of 
healthy and happy children and that mar- 
riage is the foundation of society. Human 
experience also demonstrates that matri- 
mony, not celibacy, is best for the individ~ 
ual and the species. These reasons alone 
should induce one to marry. Why, then, 
should I hesitate? Simply because I can- 
not prophesy what my wedded life would 
be. Yet in my better moments I would 
fain pass the portals of this mysterious 
hymeneal temple, for I am convinced that 
my happiness is locked up in the love of 
some good and beautiful woman. 

“ Where shall I find her?” 

L. C. Childs & Son, Utica, N. Y., are the 
publishers. Paper, 50 cents. 


PauL FRENCH’s Way, by Jennie M. 
Drinkwater, is published by A. I. Bradley 
& Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 


MeEapow-Grass, Tales of New Eng- 
land Life, by Alice Brown, is well written 
in the dialect of the New England States. 
It drops the proper letters and reads just 
as farmer-folk talk. It is published by 
Copeland & Day, Boston. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
Ethan Allen. Second part now ready. 


This book has been pronounced by many 
critics to be the greatest literary work of 
the century. It certainly is so in the sub- 
ject; and if the manner of treating it shall 
be found worthy of the theme critics have 
not overpraised it. 1st. It is the history 
of the American Revolution, the most im- 
portant political event since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 2d. It is correct history. 
3d. It is full and complete history even to 
the lesser details. 4th. It is patriotic his- 
tory. 5th. It is dramatic history, which 
brings the reader into intimate acquaint- 
ance with the illustrious actors who then 
occupied the stage. In regard to the 
manner of presenting it, one of the most 
eminent historians has written, “The dia- 
pason of expression from the highest to 
the lowest key is broad enough to satisfy 
the ear attuned to Shakespeare”; and 
further that “it is the best work of its 
kind that has appeared in American let- 
ters.” Similar commendations of the first 
part of this noble work could be extended 
to a thousand pages. The second part 
covers events the most thrilling of the 
Revolution, and is, therefore, more en- 
grossing in interest and blazes even high- 
er with poetic flame. The youtn of the 
country, while reading this book, naturally 
seek seclusion where interruption may not 
jar their glowing interest in its pages; and 
those of mature years, entranced with the 
heroic story, find themselves absorbed 
with feelings of ancestral pride. The 
first part was from the Boston massacre 
to the surrender of Gen. Burgoyne. The 
second part (without a break in history) 
is from Red Bank and Valley Forge to the 
inauguration of Washington. Never be- 
fore has the attempt been made to give full 
and accurate history in this style. Never 
was presented a grander political tragedy 
to write about. Perhaps it will never be 
better done. This is a work to live as 
long as the love of liberty endures in the 
hearts of men. 

12m0, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. F. 
Tennyson Neely, publisher, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


F. Tennyson NEELY has published a 
decidedly unique book called “ The 


BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Bachelor and the Chafing-Dish,” by Desh- ~ 
ler Welch, who has chiefly been known as 
a dramati¢ critic. Mr. Welch has under- 


taken to tellin a cosey, chummy, convivial © 
way, some of the most famous secrets of © 
good cooking, interlarded with attractive 
digression that sparkles with humor and — 
geniality such as would make most any 
table an abiding-place of good digestion. 


Capt. CHARLES KING has written a new | 
story, “An Army Wife,” which is soon to 
be published by F. Tennyson Neely. His * 


latest work, “ Fort Frayne,” published last @@ 
July, has already reached its sixth edition, 
and has evidently proventhe most popular @ 


and salable of all this talented author’s 
writings. 


“THERE is a time to laugh,” says the # 


wise man, and in the “ Diary of the Rev. 


Solomon Spittle” in No. 13 of H. L. Hast- ] 
ings’s Anti-Tobacco Crusader, which has @ 


just come to our table, we recognize and 
heartily welcome a new departure in deal- 
ing with the tobacco problem. We have 
had the heavy artillery. Call out now the 
reserve force—the light infantry of fun and 
ridicule. Statistics and scientific facts are 
all useful in their way—nay, indispensable 
—but often a good laugh does more to 
shake the foundations of an evil custom 
or a vicious habit. Every tobacco-using 
pastor should be presented with a copy of 
this little book, that he may see his own 
portrait; and the tobacco-using deacon or 
Sunday-school superintendent should not 
be forgotten. H. L. Hastings, 47 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


“An O_p Man's Romance,” by Chris- 
topher Craigie, is an intensely interesting 
story of literary merit. Its characters | 
have the kind of vividness and individ- 
uality that marks the unmistakable ge- 
nius of the writer. The simplicity and 
naturalness of the story, together with the 
pure, sweet and noble sentiment, lend a 
charm to every page and hold the inter- 
est to the very last line. The book is 
published by Copeland & Day, Boston, 
Mass. 


§'SALOME SHEPHERD, REFORMER. By 
Helen M. Winston. Arena Pub. Co., 
Boston, Mass. Paper, 50 cents. 
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